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There’s a broken trail down 

a winding road, 
But it’s more than a trail to me, 
For it marks the way to 

my heart’s desire, 
The place where I long to be. 
Desolate, lonely, perhaps 

to you, 
But to me it’s a wonderland, 
Where winter is warmed by 

a welcome home, 
And the clasp of a friendly hand. 


—John Woodworth 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


KEEPING OUR CHRISTMAS TREE (Reading Lesson) 


It is time to get our Christmas tree. 
Father says we can help buy our tree. 
We are so glad. 

We want to be very careful. 


We want our tree to live after Christ- 
mas. 


We shall plant it in our yard. 


We must see that there is plenty of 


dirt. 
There must be good roots. 
We must keep our tree watered. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. List reasons why Christmas trees should not be wasted. 


2. Make charts showing various kinds of evergreen trees—-what makes a good tree? 


3. Make chart telling how to transplant the Christmas tree. Stress the need of protecting the 
tree from too rapid a change in temperature. Urge keeping the tree in cellar or in garage until 


planting time. 


4. Have the children copy these directions to take home to father. 


. Decorate a small tree near the school with popcorn strings for the birds. Bits of suet will also 
attract birds. Encourage the children to do this in their own yards at home and list the birds 


that come. 


RIDDLE 
What am I? 
I am green and spicy. 
Children love me. 
They put colored lights on me. 
They sing songs around me. 


What am 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


1. Mary, Bob, and Jack have a 
Christmas tree. They each put 
on 2 gifts. How many gifts are 
there on the tree? 


2. They each put on 1 popcorn ball. 
How many popcorn balls are 
there ? 

3. There are 2 red lights, 3 yellow 
lights and 5 blue lights on the 
tree. How many lights are there 
all together ? 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


HOLLY (Reading Lesson) 


AS 
Herelamagain, 
I grow in the south. 


I am sent up north for Christmas. 


My name is Holly. 


I make pretty wreaths for doors. 

People put me on their packages. py qY 
Some people wear me on their coats. ap 

I make schoolrooms pretty at Christmas time. 


Draw me. Put me on your blackboard. 


Put me on your windows. 


What is Christmas without me? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Have contest in the room for the best holly designs. 

Decorate the room using the best designs from the contest. 

Get United States postal cards. Put holly designs and greetings on the message side. Mail 
these to grandparents or favorite aunts. 

If holly is plentiful make holly nosegays for mother to wear on her coat during the holidays. 
Sprays of holly can be fastened by brads on to rings of cardboard making nice wreaths for the 
doorways. 

If holly is not plentiful make holly leaves of heavy green paper. Cut out berries from red 
paper and mount or paste on cardboard circle. These are easily made and are attractive. 


RIDDLE DRAW THE ANSWERS 
What am I? 1, What smells spicy and has 
I have shiny green leaves. needles ? 
My berries are red. 2. What has red berries and makes 


pretty wreaths ? 


3. What makes the Christmas tree 
What am I? so bright ? 


I come at Christmas time. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
DECEMBER 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Children list signs. The teacher must supply some information about the month and make 


the chart. Have the children illustrate as many of the signs as possible. 


The days are very short. 
We eat our breakfast before it is 


Soon we shall have the shortest day 


Snow is on the ground. 
Streets are pretty with colored lights. 
Stores are decorated with red and 


Santa Claus stands on the corner 
Little evergreen trees are for sale. 


Children are making gifts. 
Christmas will soon be here. 


light. 


of the year. 


green. 


taking money for poor people. 


DECEMBER (Reading Lesson) 


December is the first winter month. 
It has thirty-one days. 

Christmas comes in December. 

It is the best month of the year. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make Christmas borders. Show children how to make simple drawings of pine trees, star, 
holly leaves, candle and Santa Claus. Since there are so many varieties that can be made, 
a new set should be made each week for the blackboard, bulletin board, etc. 


Cut out pictures of gifts from papers or magazines. Make a 12 by 18 inch page of gifts for 


father, mother, brother, sister. Print a sentence at the bottom of each page. Tie these pages 
together with red yarn for the reading table. 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Discussion Period 


Bring out the idea that we are happiest ourselves when we do the most for others. Have 
children suggest things that they can do for others that will keep the Christmas spirit all through 
the month. Make a reading chart of these ideas given. This one is merely suggestive. Have the 
children check themselves on how many of these things they are doing. 


HOW WE CAN HELP AT HOME 


We can set the table for mother. 

We can help wash the dishes. 

We can pick up our playthings. 

Baby likes to take a ride. | 
We can take baby on our sled. 
Father likes his paper at night. 


We can have the paper ready for 
him. 


We can find grandmother’s glasses 
for her. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. String together empty spools. Paint each in different colors and shellac them. These make 
pretty gifts for the baby’s pen. 


Provide small plant for mother. If possible get a fern in a small pot. If not possible, raise your 
plants from grapefruit seeds. Put these plants in the bowls made during November. 


If earth is put in small pots and kept watered evergreen will stay pretty for several weeks. 
When one spray of evergreen is dried it can easily be replaced. 


4. Fasten sprays of evergreen or holly in empty spool. Paint the spool red. Send to local hospital 
to be used for Christmas trays. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures of 
By ZETA I. BROWN Peter and ‘Thomas 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, R. I. 


(Continued from last month) MATADI, AFRICA 


Nov. 18, 1938 
DEAR THOMAS, 


About two months ago we were in Maine, U. S. A., where the days were warm and the 
nights were cool, but the weather here is very different. We are in a land near the equator so it 
is very hot. Father says that when it is winter and very cold in Maine it will still be hot here 
in Matadi. They do not have four seasons here as we do in our country. They have only two, 
the wet season and the dry season. Here the sun shines about twelve hours each day and in the 
middle of the day it is so hot that most people do not work. They rest and try to keep cool in the 
shade. If people did that at home we would call them lazy. Here it is so hot that people have to 
rest during the middle of the day or they would be ill. 

You would laugh if you could see the clothes that I am wearing. I have on a pair of short, 
thin, cotton pants and a thin shirt. They are both white because white clothes are the coolest. 
My hat is the funniest of all. It is thick and has a very broad brim. I am sending you my picture 
so you can see how I look in my African clothes. The boy in the picture with me is Limba. He is 
a Negro and is wearing the kind of clothes that most Negro boys in this part of the country wear. 
Notice how thick his lips are and how flat his nose is. His hair is so curly it is almost tied in little 
knots all over his head. 

Most of the people around here are Negroes, and many of them do not speak English. Limba 
does speak broken English but I can understand what he means. 

Limba can swim and dive and he can paddle the canoes, called dugouts, that are used on 
the Congo river. Sometimes several people paddle one canoe together. It takes a lot of skill. 
Limba is going to teach me now how to paddle the dugout that you can see in the picture. 


Your friend, 
PETER. 


Find on the map the seaport of New York from which Peter sailed last month. 
Find the seaport of Matadi, Africa, where Peter is now living. 

In what direction did he sail? 

What ocean did he cross? 


What ocean is east of the U. S.? Ms BEE: & x, ON THE 
What is the equator? (aol wo, CONGO 
In what zone is the equator? | 

In what zone do you live? 


Why is the canoe in the picture called a dugout? 
Why do you suppose Peter wears such a thick hat? 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
Nov. 25, 1938 
DEAR PETER, 

When my teacher tried to tell me how large an ocean is, I had: no idea how large it really is. 
After we sailed from San Francisco, California, the first land we saw was the Hawaiian Islands 
and I thought they must be Japan. When father told me that we were not even halfway to 
Japan, I thought he was joking, but day after day we kept going without seeing anything but water. 

Yokohama is a large seaport city in Japan. There are a great many boats of all kinds in the 
harbor. I think there are more boats in the harbor than there are automobiles on the streets. 
We see a great many bicycles on the streets. It is a strange city. One of its streets looks very much 
like a street in New York or San Francisco, but its other streets are very strange looking. 

Of course I cannot read any of the signs on the stores and shops yet, but I hope to learn 
how to read before I leave Japan. Yo San Su, a Japanese boy, has taught me to say one word in 
Japanese. That is ““Ohayo,”’ and means, ‘‘Good morning”’ in English. 

Yesterday mother and I had a ride in a jinrikisha through some of the streets and parks here 
in Yokohama. We had our picture taken so I am sending you one. It is fun to ride that way witha 
‘‘man-horse’”’ who can show us the strange and interesting sights along the street. The walls of some 
of the shops and houses are made to slide open so we could look right in and see what the people 
were doing as we rode by. We saw people making Japanese fans and umbrellas. Some were paint- 
ing beautiful dishes. Others were carving things out of wood or ivory. 

Yo San Su said that his mother has some flour to cook with that came from the United 
States. I told him that my mother used to have tea when we were at home that came from Japan. 
He says that Japan sends many things to the United States. 

Your friend, 
THOMAS. 

Find on the map the seaport of San Francisco. 
Find the Hawaiian Islands. 
Find the seaport of Yokohama, Japan. 
In what direction did Thomas sail? 
What ocean did he cross? 
What ocean is west of the U. S.? 
In what zone is Yokohama? 
Who is in the cooler climate, Peter or Thomas? 
Where would you rather be, in Yokohama or in Matadi? Why? 
What other things does Japan send to the United States? 
Can you bring to school anything that came HD 

from Japan? 
Can you bring any pictures of Japan? “a 
What is a ‘‘man-horse’’? 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Christmas Shopping 


For Picture Story Lesson— Miniatures on pages 60, 62. 
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| PICTURE STORY LESSON 


Christmas Shopping 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION (Grades I and II) 


Who are the children in this picture? 
Let us give them some names. 
Where are they going? 
: Where have they come from? 
How many packages has the little girl at the left of the picture? 
How many packages has the boy? . 
How many packages has the larger girl? 
Can you tell how many packages the children have all together? 
Why do you suppose they look so happy? 
What time of year do you think it is? 
How can you tell what time of year it is? 
Why do you suppose there is no snow on the ground? 
Do you think these children live in the city or the country? Why? 
Which one do you think is the oldest? Why? 
Which one do you think is the youngest? Why? 
Which one of these children would you rather be? Why? 
Choose one of the packages in the picture and tell what you think is in it. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Think of some present that you would like for Christmas. 
2. Draw the picture of a Christmas package that would look like the present you want. 


With your crayons make this package look as though it were wrapped in pretty Christmas 
paper. 


With your crayons make the package look as though it were tied with pretty Christmas 
loberts ribbon. 


wl 


On the back side of your paper write the name of the present that is in your package. 


Now show your paper to the class and see if they can guess what is in your package. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING (Grades III and IV) 


It is the Saturday before Christmas. Barbara, Alice, and David Shaw have been down 
town to do their Christmas shopping. Father gave them each one dollar, and mother said they 
were old enough this year to go down town alone and do their own shopping. What fun they 
have had. 

Alice thought it would be a good plan to go to the big store on the corner because the clerks 
in that store wrap all of the packages in pretty Christmas paper and do not charge anything 
extra for the wrappings. 

David had to buy presents for four people: mother, father, Alice, and Barbara. 

Barbara had to buy presents for four people: mother, father, Alice, and David. 

Alice had to buy presents for seven people: mother, father, Barbara, David, two of her girl 
friends and her teacher. She did not want Barbara and David to see what she bought for them, 
and they did not want her to see what they bought for her. So they decided to separate when they 
got inside the store and to do their shopping alone. When the shopping was finished they planned 
to meet inside the door of the store and walk home together. 

Barbara was not tall enough to see many of the pretty things on the store counters, but 
she saw some pretty dresses hanging on a rack. She thought Alice would like a new dress for 
Christmas. She walked up to a lady who was standing near the dresses and said politely, “I 
would like one of these dresses, please.” 


The lady said, ‘What size would you like?”’ 

“T want one big enough for my sister,’’ said Barbara. 

‘‘How old is your sister?” asked the lady. 

“T do not know,” said Barbara. 

“Do you see anyone in the store who is about your sister’s size?’’ asked the lady. 

‘“‘No,”’ said Barbara, ‘‘but there is my sister right over there.” 

The lady smiled and said, ‘““Here are some dresses that I think will just fit your sister.’ 

Barbara looked them all over and chose a pretty blue one for Alice. The saleslady put it 
in a box, wrapped it in Christmas paper, tied it with a pretty ribbon and passed it to Barbara. 
Barbara gave the lady her dollar. 

“T am sorry, dear,” said the lady, ‘“‘but that dress costs two dollars.” 

Barbara looked worried and said, ‘I am sorry too, but I cannot give you even one dollar 
for it because I need some money left to buy a present for my mother and my father and David.”’ 

The saleslady was very kind. She understood Barbara’s trouble so she said, ‘“‘Let us put 
the dress back on the rack and see if we can find something else that Alice will like. If you wish 
me to, I will go with you and help you buy all the presents you need.” 

‘‘Thank you very much,”’ said Barbara. 

Barbara and the saleslady had a good time shopping together until the dollar was all spent. 


Then Barbara met Alice and David at the door and they started home with all of their Christmas 
packages. 


A. Barbara and David each bought presents for four people but they each have only three 
packages. Can you explain how they did it? 


B. Tell the part of the story that you think was the funniest. 
C. Pretend that you are one of these children. Make a list of the presents you bought for each 
person, and the amount you paid for each one. Remember you have only one dollar to spend. 


(Note to teacher: The value of this last exercise depends upon the discussion of these 
lists. The appropriateness of the gifts selected for the different people, and the reasonable 
amount paid for each one, should be emphasized.) 
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} CHRISTMAS SHOP Number Seat Work Louise D. Tessin 


See this little Christmas shop vi. 
Full of pretty things, A 
Dolls and horns,and angels 
With long and shiny wings. 


How much do the following cost * 


One jumping Jack and one candle stick = _--________ 
One doll and one jumping Jack = ______-________ 
One giraffe and one candle stick =--_-________. 
One elephant and one angel = ________________ 
One horn and one boat = ~-------_________ 
One boat and one elephant 
One elephant and one rooster = ____________ 
t One train and one jumping Jack = __________ 
One house and one giraffe = _______________ 
One rooster and one giraffe —____________ . 
r One jumping Jack and one horn = ___________ 
‘ One angel and one teddy bear — 
; One candle stick and one pig — _____________ 
One rooster and one teddy bear = __________ 
One pig and one rooster —_____________-._ 
tf One jumping Jack and one train = __________ 
" One pig and one elephant =_____________.. 
Two teddy bears—______lwo boats =______- 
™ Two pigs =_____ Two jumping Jacks — _____-- 
Two horns =__-- Two elephants — ________-- 
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NUMBER WORK PAGE Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Qa 


Four stockings filled quite to the brim, 
Two empty, do you see? 

Four stockings and two stockings, 
How many can that be? 


One little tree has been cut down, 
Five trees are left to grow, 

How many, all together, 

Now, tell me, do you know? 


Three dollies dressed in polka dot, 
Three dollies all in white, 

How many dollies do you see? 

Be sure to count them right. 


a— 
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THE GIANT PANDA 


Bess Bruce Cl eaveiand 


we 
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This is a baby Giant Panda. She was found in a hollow tree. 
She can climb trees. 

She loves to play. 

The Panda looks like a bear. 


Her home was in China. 
She lived in the mountains. 
Now she lives in a Zoo. 


She eats porridge from her bowl. Now she is tired. 

She likes rice and cereal. She rests on her back. 

Vegetables, fruits and fish are good. She seems to smile at you. 

Dog biscuits make a change. Sleepy time has come fo the little Panda, 


NATURE STUDY READING CARDS 
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CHRISTMAS TREE POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


| 
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Make the sky light blue, the tree dark green, leaving the snow and popcorn white. Paint the apples, 
carrots and little holders any gay colors. The rabbit, squirrel and birds may be brown. Paint the trees 
in the background light violet, the large tree trunk light brown. The boy wears an orange cap and 
sweater with dark gray leggings. 
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Baby Bear's Christmas 
An Xmas Play for First Grade or Kindergarten 
By MARGUERITE FERRARI 


Costumes 


Three Bear Costumes 
One Santa Claus Suit 


Characters 


FATHER BEAR’ SANTA CLAUS 
MoTHER BEAR Four CHILDREN 
BaBy BEAR CAROLERS 


Act One 


ScENE ONE 
(The curtains are pulled to- 
gether and the Four CHILDREN 
are standing in front of them 
talking.) 


lst CuiLpD: Do you know Christ- 
mas will soon be here and the Three 
Bears will not have any toys? 


CuiLp: No, I didn’t know 
about that. Why? 


3rD CuiLp: Father Bear has been 
sick and they have no money to buy 
things for Christmas. 


4TH CuiL_p: Let us go and ask 
Santa to help them. Maybe he will 
have some toys for Baby Bear. 


lst CuiLp: That is a good idea. 
(The CHILDREN walk off the 
stage.) 
ScENE Two 


(The curtains are pulled apart 
and SantTA 1s sitting at his work- 
bench fixing toys. There are toys 
on the bench and floor. He is 
singing to himself. The Cunit- 
DREN enter and exclaim over the 


toys.) 


lst CuiL_p: Santa, have you any 
toys for a baby bear? 


CuiLb: The Three Bears are 
not going to have any Christmas. 


3rpD CHILD: Father Bear has been 
sick and they have no money. 


SANTA: Well, I am very sorry to 
hear that, but I have only toys 
enough for the children. You 
see, when I made out my list I 
only counted the children. I 
haven’t time now to make extra 
toys for animals. 


4TH CuiLp: Couldn’t you 
give Baby Bear this ball? 


SANTA: No, I made that for 
a sick little girl on Main Street. 


2ND CuiL_p: What about this 
boat, Santa? I’m sure Baby Bear 
would like this. 


SanTA: Oh, I’m sorry, 
promised that to a little boy. 


put’ £ 


3rD CuiLp: I know. Let’s help 
Santa. 


CHILDREN: How? 


3RrD-CHILD: If we fix up all our old 
toys, Santa, will you give them to 
the Bears? 


SANTA: Indeed I will, Children. 
You bring them here and I'll help 
you. 


CHILDREN: We'll get them now. 
Good-bye, Santa. 


(CHILDREN walk off the stage 
and enter again carrying toys.) 


CHILDREN: We brought our toys, 
Santa. 


SANTA: Sit right down. Here is 
plenty of paint and tools. 


(The CHILDREN pull chairs up 
to the bench. They paint and 
hammer their toys.) 


lst CuiLp: Do you think Baby 
Bear will like this? 


SANTA: That is very nice. 


2npD CuiLp: Is this cart all right 
for him? 


SANTA: That will make him very 
happy. 
3rD CHILD: I think the Bears will 


have a happy Christmas. 
(Curtain) 


Act Two 


THE Bears’ HousE 
(The curtains are pulled apart. 
MOoTHER and FATHER BEAR are in 
the living-room talking. BaBy 
BEar is not there.) 


MoTHER Bear: Oh, dear, what 
will we do for Baby Bear’s Christ- 
mas? We have no money to buy toys. 
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FATHER BEAR: Do you think 
Santa will bring him some? 


MoTHER BEar: No, Santa does 
not come to baby bears. He only 
comes to real children. 


(Basy BEAR comes running in.) 


Basy Bear: Mother, do you know 
that tomorrow will be Christmas? 
I wonder what I will get. 


MoTHerR BEAR: You must not 
expect too much. You know Father 
Bear has been sick. 


Basy Bear: Oh, I know Santa 
will not forget me. 


MoTHER Bear: It is time for all 
little bears to be in bed. Good- 
night, Baby Bear. 


Basy BeAr: Good-night, Mother 
and Father. 


(Basy leaves the stage.) 


MoTHER BEAR: Oh, hear the 


carolers. 


(From behind the stage the 
CHILDREN all sing “‘Silent Night.’’) 


FATHER BEAR: Someone is knock- 
ing at the door. 


MOoTHER BEar: Oh, it’s Santa and 
the children. 


(SANTA and the Four CHILDREN 
enter. All say ‘Good Evening.’’) 


SANTA: Here are some presents 
for Baby Bear. 


MoTHER Bear: Thank you, Santa. 


FATHER BEAR: We were afraid 
Baby Bear would not have any 
Christmas. Thank you, Santa. 


SanTA: Don’t thank me. Thank 
these kind children. They fixed these 
toys for Baby Bear. 


FATHER and MorTHER' BEar: 


Thank you, Children. 


(Basy BEarR enters wearing a 
nightgown over his bear suit.) 


Basy Bear: Oh, see all the toys. 
I knew Santa would remember me. 
Merry Christmas, everyone. 


(The CAROLERS come on 
the stage.) 


Everyone sings: 


Merry Christmas to you, 
Merry Christmas to you, 
Merry Christmas, everybody, 
Merry Christmas to you. 
(Curtain) 
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_ will be coming soon, 
children, and we must be ready for 
it! 

How would you like to make a set 
of figures to show the scene of the 
Nativity? In France this tableau 
is called a ‘‘Créche,”’ and in Italy it 
is a “‘Presepio.”’ The little figures are 
set up in the shop windows, and in 
the homes, some being very elabo- 
rate ones, often more than eight 
inches tall. 

There are usually many other 
figures besides the chief ones of the 
Virgin and Child, and St. Joseph. 
There are Wise Men and shepherds, 
of course, and peasants with their 
fagots, or their water buckets on 
their heads, and other things which 
show their daily occupations. The 
figures are made of plaster, and 
painted in gay colors. Tiny trees, 
bridges, and waterfalls help make 
the scenery, and there are sheep and 
lambs on the hillsides. 

When I came home from Sicily I 
brought a number of figures which I 
set up at Christmas-time, with a 
little stable background. 

But you children who like to do 
things with your scissors and paint 
boxes can make a very nice little set 
for yourselves. 

This is what you will need: a sheet 
of thin, smooth cardboard, or 
Bristol board, not too heavy to cut 
with sharp scissors. Or perhaps you 
might use cardboard for the stable 
piece, and very heavy, smooth 
drawing paper for the little figures. 

Take a piece of white tissue paper 
and trace these designs which I have 
drawn from my own figures. Next 


How to Make 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


a Christmas Tableau 


By ELINOR ANDREWS 


lay the tissue paper drawing on 
your cardboard, with a piece of 
carbon paper between them, and 
draw over the outline sketch, being 
very careful to get a clear line around 
the faces. With your sharp-pointed 
scissors cut out the figures, taking 
plenty of time, so they will look well. 
We should learn to do all hand work 
with great care, but especially on 
any pictures of Bible scenes we must 
do our very, very best. 

When the designs are all cut out 
you will be ready to paint them. This 
is the list of colors and where they 
are to be used. Let each color dry 
before you paint the color next to it, 
for one color must not mix with 
another one. 

These drawings are made from 
the simple, crude plaster figures 
made by the Sicilians, so they will 
not be hard for you to copy. 


Colors to be used: 


For THE VIRGIN: Pink dress; 
Blue wrap; White head-dress; 
Brown hair. 


For THE BABY: White swad- 
dling clothes, crossed with blue; 
Light Gray sheet under Baby in 
crib; Brown crib. 


For ST. JOSEPH: Light Blue 
robe; Yellow wrap; Gray beard 
and hair. 


Paint the floors yellow, like straw, 
with some brown lines across it. 
Straw at back of Baby’s Crib. 


For THE WISE MEN— 


1. Gaspar, kneeling: Purple 
robe; White head-dress; Gray hair 
and beard. 


2. BALTHAZAR, col- 
ored man: Green tu- 
nic; White trousers; 
White head-dress; Red 
robe; Brown face and 
arms and legs. 


3. MeELCHIOR, at 
right: Pale Lavender 
robe; Tan skirt below; 
Tan scarf; White head- 
dress; Brown hair. 


The faces, hands, 
and feet of all 
the figures are 
light pink, ex- 


cept, of course, 
the colored 
man’s. 


For THE STABLE: Tan colored; 
Straw, yellow and brown, on floor. 


For THE MULE: Dark brown; 
Gray mane; Pink nose; Black hoofs. 


For THE COW: Gray, black spots 
on back and top of head; Black 
horns; Pink nose; Black hoofs. 


Use gold paint for the crowns and 
halos, and for the small gifts in the 
hands of the Wise Men. You 
remember they were the “Three 
Kings of the Orient,’ so they wear 
crowns. 

After the painting is all dry you 
can put on the strips of cardboard at 
the back so the figures will stand up. 
Use stiff cardboard for them and 
paste them firmly in place, or glue 
them. 

When Christmas comes, place the 
figures by themselves on some small 
table in your home, and if you put 
some short twigs of spruce in a little 
vase on each side of the tableau it 
will help to make the little pictured 
scene look more real. 

I am sure you will feel nearer to 
the real Christmas story of the 
Christ-child when you look at your 
little group of figures which you 
have made all by yourself, and as 
you remember how the shepherds 
and the Wise Men came to worship 
the new-born King, so you, too, will 
have more worship in your own 
heart. 
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HOW TO MAKE A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU 


Easel backs to make figures stand 
(See diagrams below) 
J) ) Use strips of heavy white paper or thin cardboard. 
For stable: —stripy4 in. wide, 7 in. long. Measure 17% in. and make a 
fold, or crease. Make another fold 214 in. from first fold, and the next one 
214 in. from previous one, leaving about 1 in. at end. 
Glue A over D, and glue A to back of stable. 
For figures, use strip 1 in. wide, 4 in. long. Make fold at 7¥, in., then 


measure 114 in., next oneat 11, in., leaving about 1 in. at end. Glue A to D 
Make three sets of this size for three units. 


as before, and glue A to figure. 
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N.: many interests at the 
Christmas season have _ greater 
spiritual values for teaching than 
the living Christmas tree. Although 
the tree must necessarily be small 
and unadorned, yet in its simplicity 
it surpasses in charm the large 
heavily decorated tree. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the little tree 
is, of course, its livingness, the fact 
that it can be watched over and 
loved by the children. The big cut- 
down Christmas tree comes to its 
death in a blaze of glory and is soon 
forgotten. The little living tree has a 
joyous future that can be antici- 
pated by the children. 

The little tree has also the advan- 
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A Living Christmas Tree 


By BERTHA G. RAMES 


tage of being easily moved about. 
From the time it is brought into the 
schoolroom it becomes the center of 
interest. Children sitting about it 
listen to the legends and stories of 
the first Christmas trees. Poems and 
songs are woven about its green 
branches. The living spirit of Christ- 
mas entwines the pretty green thing. 
It takes on personality, becomes 
more alive. It is a cherished, living, 
loving expression of the ever green 
spirit of the Christ Child. 

It should have a life of two weeks 
at least in the schoolroom. When 
school is closed for the Christmas 
holidays the tree should be placed 
outdoors or in some cool place. 

Sometime after Christmas, when 
the ground condition is favorable, 
the little tree should be trans- 
planted to the school yard. This 
planting should be made quite a 
ceremony. The _ children, with 
teacher’s guidance, should select the 
spot for the planting. Children 
should also help in digging the hole, 
and in placing the tree. The blessed 
little tree will now have its chance 
to give beauty and comfort to the 
world. In its branches birds will 
find shelter from the storm. Little 
animals—rabbits or squirrels—may 
some day count it their friend. It 


may some day give cool shade for 
tired mothers, teachers and children. 
The thought of extending the joy 
and cheer of the little Christmas 
tree far into the years to come is a 
big, fine thought. So it is that feelings 
of reverence, beauty, service, con- 
servation, are embodied in the 
living Christmas tree. 

There is also another satisfying 
thought that comes to the children— 
that is the care of the tree. They may 
water it, perhaps build a little fence 
about it to protect it. 

On our little tree we placed a 
marker which read: 


“‘Christmas Tree—1937. Planted 


by the Second Grade. God 
bless our little Christmas 
Tree.”’ 


In order to be assured of a good 
living Christmas tree a nursery 
man must be consulted about digging 
the tree, sometime about the 15th of 
November. The tree has to be taken 
up while the ground is not frozen too 
hard, and placed in a tub, box, or 
bushel basket. The nursery man 


should keep the tree for some time 


in order to be sure it is in good living 
condition before delivering it to the 
school. The tree will cost from $1 to 
$2.50. 


Santa, the Candle 


CLaus and candles 
make the Christmas season more 
festive and beautiful. Instead of 
using the conventional holders for 
the candles, why not make a candle- 
stick that is in keeping with this 
joyous season? (See Figure I.) It is 
one that will make the children 
happy. The tools and materials are 
easily found, and the directions are 
simple, making it available for any 
home. 

To make this attractive candle- 
stick, you will need a piece of white 
pine that is not less than one-half 
inch thick for the body, whiskers, 
and hands; pine that is one-quarter 
inch in thickness for the base of the 
cap, eyebrows, and nose. The eyes 
are very small beads that may be 
glued, or nailed, into place; some red, 
black, and white tempera paints, or 


(See opposite page for diagram) 


By HELEN M. DOUGLAS 


artist’s oil paints; a small brush; a 
good sharp knife; a coping saw; 
snips; part of a coffee can; a few No. 
18 x %4 inch nails; and a pattern like 
the one shown in Figure II. 

Draw off the patterns for the 
hands, beard, and figure on the 
thickest piece of wood, including the 
features and the position of the 
hands and beard. Put the patterns 
for the nose, cap, and eyebrows on 
the thinner piece of pine. Saw out 
the figure and the whiskers. Then 
take your knife and carve the neces- 
sary parts in the whiskers. Nail this 
beard into place. Saw out the cap 
fringe, round its edges with your 
knife, and make fast in its correct 
position, Figure I. Round the edges 
of the figure. Prepare the nose and 
eyebrows and fasten them on the 
face with brass pins. The metal 


Bearer 


rings are made of the coffee can after 
the hands have been cut out and 
shaped. Place one of the metal 
holders on the left hand, Figure III; 
put the carved left hand on top of 
this and nail—using wire brads or 
No. 18 x %4 inch nails—both pieces 
into place at once; and then bend 
the metal over the top. Before 
putting on the paint, nail the 
base—size 14 x 334 x7 inches—to 
the bottom of Santa’s feet so that he 
can stand up. Lastly, paint the 
entire figure as suggested in Figure I. 

Some Christmas candles come in 
pots, shaped like trees, that will fit 
the rings that Santa holds in his 
hands. If these pots are not availa- 
ble, you can make pots of very stiff 
paper to hold your candles. Now 
your Santa is ready to light up your 
mantle or your table. 
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SANTA, THE CANDLE BEARER 
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Choral Speaking 


SOME time the _ verse 
speaking choir in the upper grades 
has been very successful, but until 
recently choral speaking has not 
had a place in many primary grades. 
Yet in the schools where it has been 
used, with young children it has proved 
itself to be one excellent form of 
speech training. 


Choral speaking appeals to chil- 
dren. Those who have a real taste 
for poetry, of course, like it. Those 
who have not previously enjoyed 
poetry take a new interest in it. 
They are surprised and happy to 
find how expressive and delightful 
is the tone of their voices when they 
speak together. Timid children are 
encouraged to join in because they 
lose their identity in a choral speak- 
ing group; they are caught by the 
spirit of the rhythm and enjoy 
poetry as much as the poem-lovers 
of the group. To foster an apprecia- 
tion of poetry and to improve indi- 
vidual voices, choral speaking is of 
much value in the primary grades. 


At Christmas time one group of 
children expressed much interest in 
the poems: “Secrets,” “DANCING,” 
and ‘‘WInNDpow-WIsHING.”’ The class 
had previously done some chcral 
speaking and had been divided into 
three groups for this: those having 
medium voices, low voices (dark), 
and higher voices (light). This 
division of voices is not as important 
in the primary grades as in the upper 
grades, so the primary teacher need 
not be much concerned about it. 
When the children decided that they 
would like to give the poems for 
their mothers they worked them 
out together as follows: 


Secrets 
(All) 
Why the hustle, 
Stir and bustle? 
(Light) 
What’s the whispering about? 
(Medium) 
Why the hurry, 
Skip and scurry? 


(Dark) 

Why the rushing in and out? 
(Medium) 

What are all these hidden bundles? 
(Light) 

Who is coming, 

When and where? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By MARGUERITE GODE 
and ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


at Christmas Time 


(All) 
We’re befuddled, 
Mixed and muddled 
With such secrets in the air. 


(Light) 

Couldn’t be a birthday party, 
(Dark) 

Much too late for Hallowe’en, 
(Medium) 

Easter eggs are out of season, 
(All) 

What does all this mystery mean? 
(Light) 

See the bells and ribboned holly, 
(Dark) 

See the stockings strung about, 
(All) 

HERE COMES SANTA DOWN THE 
CHIMNEY. 

Now AT LAST THE SECRET’S OUT. 

Dancing 

(Medium) 


Round and round the Christmas 
tree, 
Gaily, gaily tripping, 


(Light) 
Round and round so merrily 
Little feet go skipping. 


(Medium) 
It’s such jolly fun to dance 
Where the bright lights glisten; 


(Dark) 
Grown-ups really do not know 
Half the fun they’re missing. 


(Light) 
Twinkle, twinkle red and blue, 
Sparkle green and yellow, 
Making all the nursery 
Warmly gay and mellow. 


(All) 
Christmas is a joyful time. 
Mystically entrancing, 
As around the Christmas tree 
Boys and girls go dancing. 
(Dark) 
Round and round and back again, 
(Light) 
Dancing—-dancing—dancing. 


Window-Wishing 
(All) 
Have you ever gone window-wishing, 
Through the streets of Christmas 
night, 
Upping and downing the mystic 
streets, 
A-winkle and twinkle with light? 


(Light) 

Have you ever looked in at the 
dollies, 

Dressed in their bonnets gay, 

And wished that the very biggest 

Would stop at you door some day? 
(Dark) 

Or gazed with a secret longing 

At the books in a colored row, 

Bursting with bed-time stories 

From the days of long ago? 
(Medium) 

There’s a thrill in the sudden motion 

Of the streamline trains that run, 
(Dark) 

And the comical cut-up antics 

Of the clown dolls’ awkward fun. 
(All) 

There are candy canes for 
hungry 
(Light) 

And clothes that are newly gay; 
(Medium) 

There are tumbling blocks for baby 

In the shops along the way. 
(All) 

Oh, the glitter and shine of tinsel 

Is a fashion for hearts’ delight, 

When children go window-wishing 

Down the streets of Christmas night. 


the 


Other Christmas poems suitable 
for choral speaking in the primary 
grades are: 


“In the Week when Christmas 
Comes” and ‘‘A Carol for Christmas 
Eve,” from Come Christmas by 
Eleanor Farjeon. 

“For Christmas,’ from The 
Pointed People by Rachel Lyman 
Field. 

“Santa Claus’ (author unknown) 
and ‘“‘A Visit from Saint Nicholas’”’ 
by Clement C. Moore, from A 
Treasury of Verse for Little 
Children, compiled by Edgar. 

“Why Do Bells of Christmas 
Ring?”’ by Eugene Field, ‘‘Christ- 
mas Eve’’ by Charlotte Cole, and 
“I Saw Three Ships’? (Old Carol), 
from Fifty Christmas Poems for 
Children by Florence B. Hyett. 

“Christmas Eve’’ by Florence 
Hoatson, ‘“‘Long, Long Ago,’’ Anon- 
ymous, and ‘“‘A Christmas Folk- 
Song”’ by Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
from The Golden Flute. 

“A Real Santa Claus,’’ from 
Little Folk Lyrics by Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman. 

‘“‘After the Christmas Party”’ from 
All Through the Year by Annette 
Wynne. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The following seems a rather unusual— 
and interesting—problem. Mrs. H.N. A., 
from Kentucky, writes: 


QUESTION: Some of my children make 
frequent requests for words during the 
silent study period. What is the cause 
of this and how can it be remedied? 


ANSWER: The cause is usually that the child has had 
insufficient training in finding phonetic elements in 
words or that he has not accumulated a sufficiently 
large stock of sight words. Possibly, too, he has always 
depended upon parent or teacher to tell him the word. 
Habits of self-help should be worked out with such 
children. When the child comes to the teacher for a 
word, the teacher should see if the child can get the 
word for himself either by reading through the sentence 
and getting the word from the context, or by seeing 
familiar phonetic elements in the word. The teacher 
should always be ready to help the child to THINK 
the sounds and to SAY the word. Independent seat- 
work should be given these children—finding all 
words that begin or end alike, words that contain 
certain phonetic elements, small words in large words, 
words that complete a sentence, putting lines under 
words that have “‘at’’ in them, matching like beginnings 
and endings, underlining the right word, putting circles 
about the ‘“‘b’ words, counting the ‘“‘c’’ words on a 
page, supplying missing words in sentences, etc. 


Another ‘“‘word’’ problem  perplexes 
Miss R. S., teacher in a California city 
school, who states: 
QUESTION: Several of my first grade chil- 
dren seem to guess at the words. I do 
not want to have them lose interest 
and yet I feel that guessing 1s a bad 
habit. 


ANSWER: Indeed, we should always be glad that a 
child makes an attempt to learn. If we should analyze 
our own learning process, we no doubt would find 
that a great deal of our knowledge has been accumulated 
by fruitful guessing. The word ‘‘fruitful’’ answers the 
question. Suppose the phrase, “‘the red hen,”’ is written 
upon the blackboard. The child, in answer to the 
teacher’s request to frame the color of the hen, simply 
guesses at the word “‘red.’’ The wise teacher will ask 
him to find the word again on the color chart and still 
again on a phrase card. In this way, she clinches his 
first attempt to guess by making it a fruitful one. 


From Oregon, Miss A. C. §S., teaching 
a rural school, asks: 
QUESTION: What does one mean by 
‘‘Readiness for Reading’’? 


ANSWER: The Thirty-seventh Year Book and the 
Twenty-fourth Year Book, two of our best authorities 
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on the teaching of reading, divide the reading program 
into two important periods for the early grades: 


A. The Period of Preparation for Reading. 

This period to include pre-school, kindergarten, and 
early part of Grade I. Its purpose is to prepare for the 
next period of reading. 


B. The Initial Period of Reading. 

This period to include Grade I and early Grade II. 
Its function is to introduce pupils to reading as a 
thought-getting process and to develop ability to read 
independently very simple passages such as are found 
in Primers and First Readers. 

It is during the first period, the preparatory step, 
that the child gets some significance of reading, some 
idea of how reading functions. Through his contacts 
with reading at the library table, reading lessons from 
the blackboard, reading from charts, he makes many 
pleasant associations with reading. He sees reading as 
a natural part of social situations. 

Many of the following means may be used to arouse 
interest for the book reading which is to follow: 


Headlines of books at a library table. 

Looking at pictures. 

Reading street and store signs. 

Collecting words for a bulletin. 

Notices on the blackboard. 

Listening to stories and poems. 

Looking at pictures and telling stories from them. 
Telling what happened next in the story. 
Dramatizing stories and rhymes. 

Recognizing one’s own name in print. 

Printing titles for stories. 

Recognizing the names of the characters in the story. 
Riddles and Nursery Rhymes. 


In natural sequence to the above, 
comes a question from Florida. A 
teacher of Grade III wants to know: 


QuESTION: How would one increase a 
child’s rate of reading? 


ANSWER: 

1. Through getting the interest of the child himself 
in wanting to read faster by use of graphs, tests, etc. 

2. Through limiting the amount of oral reading. 

3. Through discouraging all movements of head, 
eyes, finger pointing. 

4. Through encouraging re-reading of known material 
with emphasis on rate. 

5. Through having the child quickly locate sentences, 
words, phrases in simple material. 

6. Through reading under time pressure. 

7. Through the teacher reading occasionally to the 
children from their own texts (all eyes following). 
As she reads faster, they are able to follow her by let- 
ting their eyes sweep across the page. She may oc- 
casionally stop and let the children fill in the text. 
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AT CHRISTMAS 


Mary C. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Now old and young are happy 
In homes ablaze with light; 

A great bright star shines softly 
Through icy chill of night. 

The children sing their carols 
Of Jesus’ holy birth, 

Of that Christmas long ago. . 
Good will and peace on earth. 

Sweet bells peal out the message, 
And heads at prayer are bent 

In thankful adoration 
For Gift to mortals sent. 


THE CHRISTMAS ELVES 


LEONIE HUNTER 
Pomona, Cal. 


The Christmas elves hide on the shelves 
Where Christmas presents lie, 

And guard each precious, wond’rous gift 
With keen and watchful eye. 

Beware to naughty little folks, 
Who come to peek and pry, 


And never will know why, 
For Christmas elves hide on the shelves 
Where Christmas presents lie. 


A CHINA DOLL 


ILMA DANNELS 
Ames, lowa 


St. Nick, I’d like to own 
A doll like Grandma had, 
A China Doll with limpy legs, 
Her pantelettes the fad. 


She needn’t have real curly hair 
Or lashes dark and long. 

I’d rather she’d have painted hair 
Like dolls in days bygone. 


So Santa, would you mind 
To look around your shop? 


That somehow you forgot. 


They’ll bump their heads and pinch their thumbs 


*Cause maybe there’s a China Doll 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Poetry Corner 


CHRISTMAS TREE TIME 


LEONIE HUNTER 
Pomona, Cal. 


All thru the Christmas holidays 
When darkness settles down, 

I like to walk along the streets 
Past houses of the town. 


And see the shining Christmas trees 
With starry colored lights. 

How beautiful and bright they look 
From windows in the night! 


And it is nice to know that in 
These houses there is joy, 
And some boy or girl is playing 
With a new and lovely toy. 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


LEONIE HUNTER 
Pomona, Cal. 


The wind goes softly ’round the house 
And croons a lullaby; 

The flames leap gaily on the hearth 
Like fairies skipping high. 


The children dream of Christmas time 
With candies, nuts and toys, 

And stockings filled up to the top 
For all good girls and boys. 


DREAM TREE 


MARGARET ALICE PEASE 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


If you’ll come with me, and take my hand, 
I’ll lead you away into sleepy-time land; 
And among things there you’ll be glad to see 


Are the dreams that grow on the tall dream tree. 


Stand perfectly still, 

Don’t whisper at all, 

And if you’ve been GOOD, 
Sweet dreams will fall. 


But if you’ve been BAD, 
Woe be unto you! 

For the tree will drop 
Bad dreams on you. 


So whenever you go to sleepy-time town, 
Go wearing a smile, and never a frown, 
For the tree will know, as dream trees do, 
The kind of a dream for a child like you. 
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Christmas Plays 


Dramatics in the Elementary School—Part II 


Nativity Plays 


‘et Nativity play, which in 
its modern versions is presented 
frequently and in a variety of ways, 
began as a part of the liturgical 
drama by means of which the Church 
enriched its teachings. The decadent 
classic stage had fallen into disfavor 
and dramatic in- 
stinct found new 
expression in the 
liturgy of the 
Church. This 
marked the begin- 
ning of a new 
drama. Cycles of 
plays developed 
the Quem Quae- 
ritis of Easter, the 
Nativity plays, 
Ascension plays. 
When the gradual- 
ly elaborated litur- 
gical plays called 
for more space for 
both audience and 
actor they passed 
outside the Church 
and into the hands 
of the guilds. Latin 
was replaced by 
English. The plays 
were mounted on 
carts called pag- 
eants or pagonds, and were presented 
in the market-place. There evc ved 
the famous Townley Cycle—the 
York, Chester, Wakefield and 
Coventry miracle plays. Such, in 
brief, is the history of the Nativity 
play. 

Churches, schools, the community’, 
all may find beautiful material for 
Christmas programs based on the 
story of Bethlehem. While some 
groups might wish to present an 
authentic medieval play like The 
Chester Nativity Play, it would 
seem that for children of the ele- 
mentary school the plays by modern 
authors are more satisfactory. Or 
perhaps you will wish to have only 
a tableau, or a pantomime accom- 
panied by a chorus and the reading 
of the New Testament story. We 
presented the latter one Christmas 
as a finale to the Yule festival 


*A dramatic project that may be compared, in a 
way, to the performances undertaken by the guilds 
of the Middle Ages is the annual Nativity play pro- 
duced by the chorus of Strawbridge and Clother’s 
Store in Philadelphia. The Thanksgiving Day parade 
in which the employees of Gimbel Brothers in Phila- 
delphia impersonate the favorite characters of 
fairy tale, nursery rhyme and legend is another 
lineal descendant of the guild performances. The 
reader will doubtless think of many examples of 
the persistence of the dramatic urge in fields other 
pan the purely professional. 


described last month. In the Second 
Shepherd’s Play from the Town- 
ley cycle we find a humorous inter- 
lude which gives place later to a 
very lovely Nativity play. With 
such precedent we felt that we 
could, after the boisterous elements 
of our Old English Yule festival had 
sobered into the quiet beauty of 


The Nativity 


carol singing, present a manger 
scene. In a spirit of reverence the 
lord of the manor rose from his 
chair, stepped forward, and spoke 
these lines— 


Long years ago when royal Herod 
reigned, 

Lo, in the east a star arose 

That led the Wise Men where the 
Christ Child lay; 

And shepherds watching 
fields by night, 

Saw glory in the vaulted skies, 

And came at last to kneel before the 
Holy Child; 

This story will we now unfold 

Of the first Christmas Morn in 
Bethlehem. 


The stage was immediately dark- 
ened and the manor folk moved 
silently to either side, leaving the 
center for the tableau. The manger 
crib was set in place with Mary and 
Joseph beside it. From the audience 
sounded a voice reading the second 
chapter of St. Luke. At the seventh 
verse a light was thrown upon the 
darkened stage revealing the tableau. 
At the sixteenth verse the shepherds 
entered the picture and knelt in 


in the 


ETHEL M. DUNCAN 
Girard College, Philadelphia 


adoration before the manger. The 
reader turned to the second chapter 
of St. Matthew and read verses one 
and two, nine and ten. At the reading 
of the eleventh verse the Wise Men 
entered at right, 
knelt, and offered 
their gifts. Last of 
all came the Boy 
St. John carrying 
a little cross as he 
does in all the great 
Madonna spaint- 
ings.| The final 
tableau was held 
while the entire 
school sang Can- 
tique de Noel. 

This very effec- 
tive combination of 
tableau and panto- 
mime was, another 
year, presented as 
part of a candle- 
light service in 
which the gowned 
choir boys, carry- 
ing lighted candles, 
and singing carols, 
approached the 
stage from three 
aisles of the auditorium.** At the 
close of their program of carols the 
Nativity picture was shown. 

For a short Nativity play suitable 
for outdoor performance see The 
Duquesne Christmas Mystery, 
by Thomas Ward Stevens. It is one 
of an excellent collection, The 
Appleton Book of Christmas 
Plays. Written for an _ open-air 
community celebration in Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania, it can be presented 
indoors as well. 

The Littlest Shepherd, by Flor- 
ence Ryerson and Colin Clements, is 
to be found in the Appleton collec- 
tion also. It is, correctly speaking, 
an interlude containing a Nativity 
tableau. 

The First Noel, by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay, is a very beautiful 
play. It suggests, but does not show, 
the Nativity. It offers opportunity for 
lovely procession effects and the entire 
auditorium is used for the action. 

The Pomfret Nativity Play is 
the work of a number of people and 
has been given year after year in 
Pomfret, Connecticut. 


tArranged by C. Ruth North. 
**Directed by Miss Kathryn LaPish. 
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The Brave Man 


More Christmas Plays 
The Nativity, by Rosamond Kimball. 


Published by Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York. 
The Star of Bethlehem, by Alice 


Corbin. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
Why the Chimes Rang, by Elizabeth 
McFadden. Published by Samuel French. 
The Adoration of the Nativity, by 
John Farrar. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 


The Christmas Flower, by Esther W. 
Bates. Published by Walter Baker Company, 
Boston. 


The Spirit of Christianity, by Eugene 
R. and Elizabeth Blount Shippen. Published 
by the Beacon Press, Boston. (Pageant) 


The Chester Nativity Play, edited by 
Frank Conroy. Order through Samuel 
French. 


Once in Bethlehem, by Beulah Folms- 
bee. Published by Walter Baker Company, 
Boston. In pamphlet form—35 cents. 
Plays 35-40 minutes. Opportunity for beau- 
tiful pageantry or may be very simply pro- 
duced. Detailed directions given for staging 
and costuming. Has been produced at 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa., Pine 
Manor, Wellesley, Mass., and in numerous 
churches and other schools. 

The Gift of Love, by Beulah Folmsbee. 
Published by Walter Baker Company, 
Boston. Very beautiful Nativity Play in- 
cluded in a collection titled Guki, the 
Moon Boy and Other Plays. 

A Play for Christmas Eve, by Annis 
Duff. See the November, 1938, number of 
The Horn Book Magazine, published at 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, for this new 
and lovely Nativity Play. Price, 50 cents a 
copy. 


We have not, in our school, at- 
tempted an elaborate Nativity play. 
Our costumes and properties are, 
therefore, of the simplest kind and 
within the reach of any group wish- 
ing to present a manger scene. 


Properties 
A doll wrapped in swaddling 
clothes represents the Babe. A 


manger crib can be easily built, or 
a basket filled with hay will do. 
The shepherds must have crooks. 


rey 


1 
th 


The Boy St. John carries a little 
cross. Vases and gilded boxes of 
quaint design will serve as the gifts 
of the Wise Men. A toy lamb for 
the offering of the littlest shepherd 
boy is very lovely. 


Costumes 


Mary wears the traditional blue 
robes. Joseph wears a simple brown 
tunic and a cloak. The shepherds 
wear brown chintz tunics with here 
and there a striped headdress or a 
girdle of contrasting color. The little 
boy shepherd is barefooted as is 
also the boy St. John who wears a 
sheepskin over the shoulder of his 
short tunic. Striking effects may be 
achieved in costuming the Wise Men 
if you can gather together brilliantly 
patterned draperies, table scarfs, 
pieces of satin, velvet, or other inter- 
esting fabrics. On a tunic-like foun- 
dation an effect of Oriental splendor 
can be built. Regal headdresses may 


The Haughty Lady 
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be only construction paper painted 
and gilded by the children. 


Christmas Pantomimes 


Let us now turn to another type 
of Yule drama. Who has not heard 
of the Christmas pantomimes so 
dear to the hearts of English chil- 
dren? Elaborate productions these, 
staged in the London theatres during 
the holiday season. That children 
can themselves present a complete 
pantomime was clearly demon- 
strated by our fifth grade boys last 
Christmas when they played Stuart 
Walker’s charming fantasy The 
Seven Gifts. This adventure in 
dramatics has been referred to sev- 
eral times. I would like to discuss 
it more fully now. The Seven Gifts 
is beautiful, moving, marked by 
poetic feeling and rollicking comedy 
—completely delightful. In attempt- 
ing to create the various réles and 
develop the episodes we approached 
it as a class, not as a cast. Everyone 
jumped into the part of the Emerald 
Queen, all smiles and graciousness, 
walking regally across the stage. 
What if there were so many Emerald 
Queens that collisions were frequent? 
All the boys had an opportunity to 
assume the character, to contribute 
an idea, to feel the part. And it soon 
became apparent that a few were 
more suited to the réle than were the 
rest. These ten- and eleven-year-old 
boys have not the slightest objection 
to playing “‘girl parts’ and only in 
the mind of the teacher is there any 
place for laughter when some of them, 
overly eager about their queenly 
bows, go bobbing around the room 
like jumping jacks. Invariably there 
emerge from the group several 
stately, graceful interpretations of 
the réle. Perhaps one of these will 
become the Haughty Lady and 
exchange the graciousness of the 
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Emerald Queen for a touch of 
sneering hauteur. 

The Rich Man is a pompous 
fellow, full of posturings and temper 
and silly pride though, happily, 
chastened by the events of the play. 
There is a part to let yourself go in! 
Like Herod in the old miracle plays, 
who found the tiny stage of the 
pageant car too small for his rage 
and was obliged to stamp about “‘in 
the strete also,” the part of the 
Rich Man offers opportunities for 
the more violent form of acting. So 
all about the classroom the boys 
“held the mirror up to nature” 
and showed how ugly and how 
foolish the Rich Man’s uncontrolled 
temper was. By choice of the group 
three or four boys were finally 
selected as the most promising in- 
terpreters of the part. Not until all 
details have been worked out and the 
play is but a week away do we finally 
decide upon a cast. Needless to say, 
by this time almost anyone in the 
class could play any part at a 
moment’s notice because they have 
all made it their own. 

The choice of such a character as 
the Dear Child is limited somewhat 
by size and appearance—if you are 
working with boys. A little ten-year- 
old is needed, one who will look the 
part of a small girl bringing her 
beloved doll as a gift to the Emerald 
Queen. Jack-in-the-Box, too, should 
be a little fellow for he must be 
literally that—a boy-in-a-box car- 
ried on to the stage as a surprise 
package. A few inquiries revealed 
the unsuspected talents of a certain 
lad. He could hop like a rabbit and 
do the split. The combination made 
a little acrobatic dance for Jack. 
He could cackle like a hen; he could, 
providentially, roar like a lion—or 
a tiger! That he was also small and 
agile did seem too good to be true, 
but he possessed those qualifications, 


Jack-in-the-Box 


The Rich Man 


too, and by popular acclaim he was 
elected for the part which, in addi- 
tion to the intriguing entrance in a 
box and a solo dance, involved the 
donning of a fantastic pelt and play- 
ing ‘‘Tiger’’ a little later. The prompt 
agreement about a boy for this part 
did not hinder others, however, 
from essaying the rdle as we worked 
out the episode in the classroom. 

The Brave Man! Gay, proud, 
tremendously daring, boastful in a 
jolly way, a Baron Miinchausen! 
Such is the returned traveler who 
marches in with a tiger skin and 
offers to reénact his terrifying ad- 
venture in the jungle. This is a 
piece of pure burlesque and the 
children took to it like ducks to 
water. A certain Dominick C. played 
the episode with such subtle mock- 
ery, with such a delicious apprecia- 
tion of the character, that he would, 
in theatrical parlance, be called a 
natural and he and his assisting 
‘““‘tiger’’ raised the standard of the 
entire performance. 
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It is not necessary to describe 
each character of the pantomime. 
All the episodes and characteriza- 
tions were approached with this 
feeling of a common interest, a 
general participation, and the even- 
tual casting for a performance before 
an audience was just one of many 
possible castings. 

The staging of the pantomime has 
already been described. We were 
able to use much of the equipment 
of our Old English Yule Festival 
and yet there was ample opportu- 
nity for new projects in the shop and 
in the art classes—the making of 
lettered placards to be placed on an 
easel, a large box for Jack, an iced 
cake for the Rich Man, a tiger skin. 
It was necessary to secure a tree 
with lights and a star, and to arrange 
a simple device with string and wire 
for the appearance of a balloon in 
the Rich Man’s episode. Mr. Walker 
gives complete suggestions about 
costumes and properties in the intro- 
duction to his pantomime. He calls 
attention to the fact, though, that 
the story can be presented effectively 
without any elaborate stage setting. 

The music suggested by the author 
as an accompaniment to the panto- 
mime is particularly suitable and 
lovely. It is important that the com- 
pletely drawn story be rehearsed a 
number of times with the music 
because only in this way will the 
very necessary effect of smoothness 
be achieved. Choppiness, gaps be- 
tween music and action, uncertainty 

-all will destroy the mood. We 
found that the accompanist had to 
cut her music to fit our portraits and 
that the boys had to play the story, 
the next time, according to the 
dimensions asked for previously— 
or as nearly so as possible. Two boys 
from the high school orchestra con- 
tributed violin and trumpet to the 
accompaniment of certain of the 
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scenes, thus heightening the effect 
and lending variety. 

The darkening of the stage and 
the illumination of the tree at the 
close of the pantomime presented a 
little problem to two other high 
school boys who were interested in 
lighting and they handled it very 
skillfully. Any play project such as 
this will offer a variety of opportu- 
nities to the members of the school 
community. 


Development Resulting from 
Dramatics 


The boys learn to sense values in 
dramatics. As in writing or in paint- 
ing, monotony must be avoided. 
The performance must be spirited, 
full of variety. Stage pictures are 
displeasing if not well designed. 
Grouping and movement make a 
pattern. Teamwork is essential. In 
the spoken drama the supreme im- 
portance of voice and diction is 
realized. Can the actor be heard? 
Is his voice pleasing and expressive? 
Here, it seems to me, is one of the 
reasons for having an audience. It 
is important to consider the listener 
and the interest and pleasure he is 
deriving from the play. A child 
audience will frankly reveal its 
estimate of a performance, either by 
delighted attention or by restless 
scraping and scrapping. 

We might speak at great length 
on the subject of teamwork in 
dramatics. Its importance is self- 
evident, however. There is, for 
example, the subtle difference be- 
tween maintaining a liveness of 
characterization while one of a 
group, and “‘stealing the scene’”’ from 
the real center of interest. So often 
the actors go wooden the instant 
their own lines have been spoken. 
On the other hand, they will, in an 
earnest effort to overcome this, 
sometimes overplay their back- 
ground réle and in so doing divert 
attention from whatever is the new 
center of interest. 

There is, too, the matter of over- 
playing or underplaying a leading 
réle. It must have been a temptation 
for the Brave Man, flattered by the 
huge enjoyment of his audience, to 
forsake his artful playing of the 


story and indulge in slapstick com- 
edy, but he did not do it. We 
had, in our classroom workshop, 
discovered the pitfall and aimed to 
avoid it since, though it might 
“make the unskillful laugh,’ it 
could but “make the judicious 
grieve.” The Wanderer mounting 
the stage from the audience, as the 
music begins and the curtain opens, 
had everything and nothing to do. 
Everything in that he held the fate 
of the pantomime in his hands at 
its very beginning; nothing in that 
there was no well-defined story for 
him to enact. He came from weary 
roaming into a place of beauty and 
he was full of wonder. To the lad’s 
credit be it said that he neither over- 
acted nor underacted his part. He 
filled it with the poetry of expressive 
movement. It is no small thing for 
ten- and eleven-year-old children to 
realize and portray such values. 
The disciplinary values of a pro- 
gram of dramatics should be men- 
tioned. When an emergency arises, 
when some unexpected factor enters 
into the performance, upsetting the 
carefully rehearsed speech or action, 
the resourcefulness of the child is 
tested. If the catching of a bit of 
floating drapery completely upsets 
the actor’s poise, if the failure of 
some bit of stage business brings 
the play to a halt and throws con- 
sternation into the minds of the 
children, their training has been in- 
adequate and one of the opportuni- 
ties presented by dramatics has been 
overlooked. When off-stage disorders 
threaten the success of the perform- 
ance the children learn to assume 
responsibility for their deportment. 
‘**The play’s the thing!”’ and training 
of various kinds derives from a co- 
operative effort to realize this ideal. 


By-Products 


Certain growths not confined to 
the dramatic field spring naturally 
from its soil. There was in the pan- 
tomime, for example, the necessity 
of differentiating the characters. 
How did the Rich Man’s boasting 
differ from that of the Brave Man? 
Are there degrees and qualities of 
pride? The dictionary was not de- 
spised as a tool for better dramatics. 
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Adjectives proved to be as helpful 
in drawing pictures as costumes were 
in the finished program. Vocabula- 
ries sprouted new words—haughty, 
pompous, chastened, humble, 
Sracious, anticipation,  bur- 
lesque, wheedle, lunge, ex- 
hausted, dejected, fabrics, fan- 
tasy, episode. 

In attempting to show the boys 
how they must fix a definite story 
in mind as they played their parts 
in the pantomime I suggested that 
they improvise ‘“‘spoken thoughts” 
until they could depend solely on 
mute action. So successful was this 
that certain boys wished to write 
the dialogue thus created and use it. 
Disappointment was very marked 
when I explained that the pantomime 
tradition would not permit that, 
that the story must be told by ges- 
ture and facial expression and music. 
This feeling gave way to excited 
interest in the new technique, how- 
ever, when, after a bit of library 
research work, they discovered that 
Charlie Chaplin is a great panto- 
mimist, that the silent movies are 
pantomimes, that this ancient art, 
practiced by the Greeks and the 
Romans, has come down into our 
times in many forms. Other words 
took on significance—mime, pan- 
tomime, mimic, Harlequin, Col- 
umbine, Pantaloon. 

The Old English Yule Festival 
described last month, this little 
pantomime, improvised plays such 
as The Emperor’s New Clothes— 
any dramatic material offers plenty 
of opportunity for growth in es- 
thetic appreciation or in the more 
prosaic skills. 

For further suggestions about 
Christmas plays see The Appleton 
Book of Christmas Plays, edited 
by Frank Shay, published by D. 
Appleton & Company, New York 
(1929), $2.00. It contains— 

The Seven Gifts, a pantomime by 
Stuart Walker, 

Dicken’s Christmas Carol, a_ play 
arranged by Frank Shay, 


The Duquesne Christmas Mystery, 
a Nativity Play by Thomas Ward Stevens, 

The Littlest Shepherd, a Christmas 
interlude by Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements, 


and seven other Christmas plays. 


CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY 


The Minstrels played their Christmas tune 
Tonight beneath my cottage eaves; 
While, smitten by a lofty moon, 
The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, 
That overpowered their natural green. 


For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds; 

Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate 
Call forth the unelaborate sounds, 

Or they are offered at the door 

That guards the lowliest of the poor. 
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December Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Decoration and Construction Activities, Practical Gifts, 
Poster, Christmas Number Work, Illustrated Christmas 
Song—the most complete Art Department for the Primary 


Teacher 


te CALENDAR this month 
(page 31) has a lovely sprig of holly 
on it. If you paint this with leaves 
dark green on one side, and a lighter 
green on the other, and the berries 
red-orange, shaded with deep red on 
one side and atiny white high light 
on the other, you will have a very 
realistic effect in your work. 

A sprig of this kind can be cut 
from colored papers and pasted on a 
tissue paper wrapped package to be 
put under the tree. 


Package Decorations 
Page 32 


Packages decorated with hand- 
cut motifs have a special charm 
and appeal. Why not decorate all 
our gift packages this year? 

If we have no real packages to 
decorate at this moment we can 
wrap empty boxes and have the fun 
of trying out our ideas. For figure 
(1) use blue tissue wrapping paper. 
Cut the snow man of white paper, 
hat yellow with deep yellow band, 
broomstick red, broom yellow, tree 
brown, snow white, stars. pink, 
violet, yellow-green. Markings on 
face are added in black ink. 

A light sprinkling of snowflakes 
can be added, by painting the sur- 
face of an old toothbrush with 
white poster paint. Hold this directly 
over the package. Scrape the brush 
with a small knife blade. Scrape 
upward so the spatter will fall on 
the package in front of you. Or a 
scattering of small individual dots of 
white may be painted on by hand. 
A little spattering looks better than 
too much. 

Figure (2) is of white wrap- 
ping paper, with a blue bird, wing 
darker blue, bill yellow, legs deep yel- 
low, stem brown, leaf green, holly red. 
Notice how the colored thread or 
string from the little card passes 
under the bill of the bird. Small 
white cards may be cut from bristol 
board, punched, and tied with 
colored thread or string. 

Figure (3) is a dark blue wrapping 
paper, yellow birds, deeper yellow 
wings, orange bills, brown twigs, red 
berries, green leaves. Paste the bird 
arrangement of the left corner first, 


then the one in the right corner, and 
lastly fit the center one into the 
middle. 

Figure (4) is a corner motif. Four 
of these are needed to decorate the 
top of a package. Stars and dots may 
be added to any decoration. These 
are nice when they are of many 
colors and different sizes. Do not 
mix five-pointed stars with four- 
pointed stars. Packages decorated 
in this manner need no ribbon and 
the folded paper ends on the other 
side are simply pasted down neatly. 


Paper Construction 
Page 33 


A paper construction lesson, that 
invites countless possibilities for 
creative work, and is especially in- 
teresting this month, is the making 
of Christmas tree ornaments. These 
can be made from odd bits of colored 
papers and cardboard, beads, thread, 
and simple tools. 

When ordinary construction paper 
does not seem heavy enough, one 
can paste two pieces together, or 
mount a piece of construction paper 
on lightweight cardboard, and cut 
the required form from this. 

For figure (1) cut a plain or scal- 
loped circle from heavy paper, any 
color. Into the center, cut a hole the 
size of the thickness of a lead pencil. 
Around a lead pencil, wrap and 
paste a piece of lightweight paper, 
then slip it off carefully, and fringe 
the ends, A. Slide this through the 
hole in the circle. If it should be a 
little loose, secure it with a little 
paste. This ornament is nice when 
made from bits of gilt paper and 
colors that are very bright. 

Figure (2) is made by wrapping 
and pasting a piece of colored paper 
about a broomstick, in order to get 
a tube about one inch across. Slide 
this off carefully, and decorate it 
with strips of colored paper fringed. 
Varicolored dots may also be added. 

Figure (3) has many variations. 
Cut a pattern of a triangle. This may 
be tall and thin or short and fat. 
Lay the pattern on colored con- 
struction paper and draw around it. 
Next to this, lay the pattern again 
and draw around it, so that the long 
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sides of the triangles touch. Do this 
four times. Add to this, a pasting 
flap (x) and the other small flaps 
illustrated. When this development 
is cut out, and all the lines are 
folded, it can be pasted together to 
make a four-sided cone. If another 
one is made exactly like it, the two 
can then be pasted together, and 
decorated, as figure (A). Before 
pasting them together, insert the 
string at the top, to hang the orna- 
ment by. Little paper decorations 
may be added at the time the two 
cones are pasted together, as (B) 
and (C). A three-sided cone is also 
attractive. 

Figure (4) is made from a strip of 
paper six inches long, plus a pasting 
flap at one end. The width of the 
strip may vary between one and 
three inches. Before pasting the 
strip together, draw a line along the 
center on the inside (g-h). To this 
paste three little flaps as shown. 
Paste the strip together. Into the 
center slip a circle of heavy paper 
that will rest on the tiny flaps along 
(g-h). A bit of paste will hold the 
circle securely. The circle will pre- 
vent the strip from collapsing. The 
strings to hold the ornament may 
be tied to the top of the strip or 
through three holes in the circle. A 
bead may be added. All decorations 
on the strip should be done before 
any pasting is started. 

Figure (5) is made from three 
circles. These should be heavy, so 
cut one circle first. Divide it into 
equal points around the edge. At 
each point paste two tiny strips of 
paper (K). Over this paste the 
second circle of the same size so the 
tiny strips will be in between and 
extend out beyond the edge about 
one-eighth inch. Bend the strips 
apart (M) and to these small colored 
dots can be attached all around. 
The tiny strips and the dots should 
be of the same color. The dots can 
all be the same color or vary. 

An ornament like this one, made 
of three different size circles with 
many colored dots, is very attractive. 
A bright bead may be hung from the 
bottom circle. The circles are held in 
place by the strings or heavy thread, 
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which passes through points indi- 
cated as 1, 2, 3. Knots may be put 
into the string at any point for extra 
security. 

Horizontal discs hang better when 
hung by three threads rather than 
by one center thread. Ornaments, 
such as 1 and 2, are very simple to 
make and can be varied in their style 
of decoration. Ornaments cut from 
paper, that has first been painted in 
rainbow tints, or in only two or three 
tints of one color, are very attractive. 
The square cone may be made to 
have only three sides and it can be 
hung as a single cone, inverted, with 
a bead dangling from the center. 


A Jolly Bean Bag 
Page 34 


Making a decorative bean bag is 
just as much fun as playing with it 
afterwards. Design (1) can be a 
little pickaninny, made of brown 
cloth, with black woolen hair, red 
ribbons, white eyes, pink nose and a 
red mouth. 

Cut two large circles for the bag. 
Allow one-fourth inch for hem on all 
sides. On the front of one piece 
applique the eyes, nose and mouth. 
Cut two circles of white cloth for the 
eyes. The pupils of the eyes may be 
embroidered on at this time, figure 
(1). Next, baste the edges under and 
press with a hot iron (2). Figure (3) 
shows how the pieces are appliqued 
to the brown circle. Be sure that 
each part is neatly basted and 
pressed before it is sewed to the face 
of the bean bag. 

Now the two pieces of brown 
cloth are placed right side inward, 
and the bag is sewed together, leav- 
ing about one inch at the top, 
through which it is later filled with 
beans. Turn the bag inside out, 
press, and fill about three-quarters 
full of beans. Then sew the top hole 
together with the wool hair. 

Figure (4) shows how the wool is 
sewed close to the edge of the bag. 
Figure (5) illustrates how the ends 
are cut and passed through the loop. 
Draw the ends tight (6) and when 


FOLD A 3X6 INCH PAPER TO EQUAL Ia Xx b. 
SKETCH PATTERN FOR CORNUCOPIA AND CUT OUT 
PATTERN OPENED UP. 


all the hair has been sewed on, one 
knot close to the other, clip the hair 
so it will be nice and even. Then add 
little red bows at the sides. 

The orange and the pear, or it 
may be an apple and a pear, are also 
very easy to make. Cut the pieces 
for the front and back of the bag, 
allowing at least one-fourth inch 
all around for hem. Next, applique 
green leaves on the front (7). Be 
sure they are quite close to the top. 
Also embroider on the blossom end 
of the fruit, dark red, black or deep 
orange. 

Sew the bag together leaving a 
small opening at the top. Press, and 
fill with beans. Now sew the top 
hole closed, inserting a green tape 
stem at the time (8). A stem can be 
made from the same green cloth as 
the leaf. Other types of faces can be 
made with yellow hair. Never sew 
buttons or other hard bits of deco- 
rations on the bean bag. 


A Gift for Mother 
Page 35 


Here are two ornamental and use- 
ful gifts to make for mother. They 
are a soap powder sifter, and a 
clothes sprinkler. A sifter can be 
made from any tin can or glass jar 
that has a tin cover which screws 
on. The clothes sprinkler is made 
from a bottle of medium size and 
topped with a= sprinkler cork, 
such as you buy at the dime 
stores. 

The tin can may be enameled 
black, and on this flowers painted in 
enamel colors. The painting should 
be quite freehand. The enamel is 
ordinary good household enamel. 
Use black for the background, and 
white, with which all tube oil paints 
can be mixed to secure the different 
colors in that medium. The holes in 
the covers are made with a big nail 
and hammer. Be sure the rough 
edges of the holes are on the inside 
of the lids. 

The painting may also be done in 
oil colors and then a coat of clear 
varnish added. 
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Good Citizenship Poster 
Page 36 


The poster for this month may 
serve as a reminder in the days that 
follow Christmas, when we have had 
such a good time playing with all 
our gifts, to put them away in an 
orderly fashion when we are through 
playing. Playthings, like all other 
things, left carelessly on the floor, will 
get stepped on and damaged, and 
may trip up others and _ injure 
them. 

The illustration shows a little girl 
with all her toys. Can you name the 
toys? Let’s write a Christmas story 
about Alice, and say who the pres- 
ents were from, what color they are, 
when does Alice play with them, 
when does she put them away and 
why does she put them away. Per- 
haps we can draw pictures of these 
toys, or of toys we have at home. It 
would be nice to have a toy show at 
school. 


Christmas Time Song 
Page 46 


The song for this month is all 
about toys too. If you like, you can 
write some extra verses for this song 
and these would be especially nice to 
sing. 


Christmas Shop Number Work 
Page 13 


The number work page has more 
toys. These all have price tags on 
them. They may seem very expen- 
sive, but when we start adding the 
sums, it is easier to add two and 
three dollars than, let’s say, twenty- 
five cents and fifty cents. And, as 
the arithmetic must be very simple, 
we have priced them all as illus- 
trated. 


Next month there will be more 
pages of interesting things to make 
and do, a snow man poster and a 
snow man song, and a sheet of 
arithmetic of,—perhaps we shouldn’t 


tell, but we know you will like 
it. 


MAKE AN ORIGINAL CORNUCOPIA 


ADD HANDLE ABOUT 4x8 
INCHES. DECORATE With CUT 


TRACE PATTERN FOUR TIMES 
ABOUT ONE POINT, _B. 
ADD PASTING FLAP 
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CORNER MOTIF 
REO BERRIES 
GREEN LEAVES 
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A JOLLY BEAN BAG 
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CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD BORDERS Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


In both borders the sky should be left dark with a white star and white rays stretching from it. The 
ground may be light gray or brown. Dress the Shepherds and Wise Men in various dull colors to suggest 
night. The camels may be dull brown. 
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‘*They look like the store kind,’’ that seems to 
be the acme of childish desires. You'll be so 
thrilled after you have ¢glittered, you'll give a 
bridge party and make ornaments. Here are the 
things you need: a can of Le Page’s glue, cardboard or colored 
paper, needle and thread, waste paper and glitter. The glitter 
has several trade names, Starlite, Metalics, and Glitter. It is 
the sparkle you see on theater signs. It comes in all colors and 
three grades. Medium silver is the most effective. Buy it by 
the pound at an art and paint store. The cost is about 90 
cents. A little goes a very long way. The cardboard in men’s 
shirts is excellent for this work. Procedure for class dipping: 

Mix glue with water so that it is easy to brush out, about 
half and half. Spread scrap paper over each desk; pan with a 
little glue and a brush for each one; his ornament withattached 
thread, made in a previous lesson. Better mix the glue yourself 
before class. Have placed on several desks, large boxes with a 
little glitter in each. 

Action: Take one star, lay it on a piece of scrap paper, hold 
it by the thread and cover ONE side with glue, wet, not drip- 
ping. Carefully place the brush on scrap paper ‘‘on the side 
towards the clock.’’ Hold onto the string and put in the 
glitter box. With a piece of cardboard push the glitter over 
the glued part. Pull it out, tap against the box. Hold it up and 
hear the gasps. Ditto on the other side. Remember the glitter 
sticks ONLY where the glue is wet. Ask the children to go 
through the steps before they begin. Saves bedlam. Not more 
than three at the box at once. After all is over, tear dampened 
towels into thirds and pass to each. Have ready before starting. 

Circle Ornaments: Two or three inch colored paper. Santa 
is very real with white cotton whiskers, both sides, too. 

Angel: Lollipop for head, wrap with tracing paper colored 
orange. 

Paste on yarn hair, glitter halo on edge, use patterns. Wrap 
dress around lollipop, put a pin in at (A) and (B). Paste head on 
halo. Add crayon features. Sew thread through to lollipop, 


near top of head. An extra pin might be needed at the back 
of the halo. x» + 
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Symbolizing Christmas 


A December Activity 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


ls CHRISTMAS, and time to 
look up and see the Star, clear and 
shining, once again; that star that 
marks the birthplace of the baby 
who became the World’s Master 
Teacher; that teacher at whose 
birth the angels sang, “Glory to 
God in the Highest,’’ and who 
Himself later announced in ringing 
words, “‘I am come that they, the 
children tn your classroom, might 
have life and that they might have 
it more abundantly.”’ 

The blessed star then becomes to 
the teacher an Emblem of possibility 
of bringing every child to an aware- 
ness of the loveliness of life, to the 
Satisfaction of Being Good and into 
the skill of living. 

The star can make of a schoolroom 
a shining place, a place to which a 
child thrills to come and which he 
is loathe to leave, an illuminated 
place in which he grows naturally 
into his best; a place of sympathy, 
wisdom, glowing enthusiasms, and 
tenderness, presided over by an 
expert in living; a place where by 
some strange heavenly alchemy the 
common things are changed into 
shining experiences. 


December is truly an activity 
month. Creative group activities 
are multiple for the Christmas 
month; with planning, several can 
be carried on at once. And what a 
lot of Christmas doesn’t cost any- 
thing but time and strength. 


First, set the stage about two 
weeks before the Christmas vacation. 
(Too long ahead drags.) For simple 
and restful decoration, a_ frieze 
around the room of soft, dark-blue 
paper with a motif of *three silver 
camels (space a yard and a half 
between the groups of three) and a 
scattering of silver stars, one bigger 
than the rest, placed above and 
ahead of the first camel is very ef- 
fective. The frieze is broken only 
by the motto, “Peace on Earth, 
Good Will toward Men,’’ in silver 
capitals in the very front of the room. 
The only other decoration is a tree 
trimmed with silver and blue chains 
and silver and blue cornucopias, 
completed with blue lights and a 


*The Christmas border design on 
page 37 will provide an excellent pat- 
tern for the camel frieze motif sug- 
gested in this Activity. 


star at the very top. The break in 
color is a lovely big “‘Santa’’ on the 
outside of the schoolroom door. 


Divide the room into groups for the 
various activities—the CAROLERS 
who go around singing to the chil- 
dren of other groups as they rest 
between their labors. Each caroler 
is furnished with a_ typewritten 
copy of the carols to carry home to 
make himself word perfect. 

CAROLING is one of the most 
gladsome of all the Christmas activi- 
ties. If the words can be flashed on 
a screen, the carols are learned by 
all with the least effort and the sit- 
uation affords another activity of 
experience. 

A few of the well-known carols 
are: 

‘Away in a Manger” 

“Silent Night’’ 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem”’ 
**Joy to the World”’ 


With a part of the class at school 
work, a group of carolers in red 
stocking caps and scarfs come to 
the doorway or into the hall singing 
carols. 


ACTIVITY 
every 


connected with 
symbol of Christmas 


will make of it a more perma- 
nent remembrance and of long- 
range value. 


TABLEAUX—The labor of com- 
mitting lines is such a burden to 
some children; but S—Em1-TABLEAUX 
afford such dramatic satisfaction 
with such little strain on children 
or teacher. We are suggesting just 
two of numberless possible ones. 


A—tThree or four SHEPHERDS on 
the Hillside, may be very simply 
costumed in bath robes, headpieces 
of squared bright colored cloth with 
contrasting roll of another .color, 
and crooks made of bamboo. As 
these little shepherds sit on the 
ground, chatting about this- and 
that, they suddenly, with wonder 
on their faces, look up to behold a 
new star in the sky and hear angel 
voices singing, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
Highest and on Earth, Peace, Good 
Will toward Men.” (If blue lights 
can be thrown on this scene it is 
even more impressive.) 
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Costume for Tableau ‘‘A’”’ 


B—THE MANGER SCENE TABLEAU 
is a joy to every little girl’s heart. 
An apple box, with thin pieces of 
lath nailed on for legs and filled to 
overflowing with straw on which 
lies a baby doll, is a very simple 
manger. Mary sits in a kindergarten 
chair. She wears a long, loose, Alice- 
blue cambric robe with headpiece 
of the blue and roll of white around 
it. With her hand on the baby, she 
looks down on him with utter com- 
posure and love. Joseph is dressed 
in bath robe and turban and stands 
back a little. The Shepherds may 
be included, as may also the Three 
Wise Men. Blue lights will add to 
this tableau; but they are not at all 
necessary. 


N.B. Try out as many children 
as wish to enter. 


TRIMMING THE TREE is the activ- 
ity every child shares. Making 
chains (back in fashion once again) 
affords a few glorious hours of such 
simple activity when childish fingers 
may work and growing minds listen 
to the stories that delight the chil- 
dren of every generation. Just a few 
of the stories: 


1—The Christ Child 

2—The First Christmas Tree (Martin 
Luther) 

3-Tiny Tim 

4—-Why the Chimes Rang 

5-Story of St. Christopher 

6-The Great Walled Country 

7—Countless favorite stories 
“Santa Claus” 


of 


A wealth of Christmas poetry can 
be included in these rest-periods of 
handwork. 

When the frieze is up, the tree 
trimmed, and as the children sit 
in the midst of their finished activi- 
ties, these two weeks of Christmas 
experiencing may culminate in an 
oral language lesson using A STAR 
OF REMEMBRANCE. Each child may 
choose from the star the thing about 
which he would like to talk. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
LUKE 2:8-14 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them: and they were sore 
afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you 1s born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
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earth peace, good will toward men. 


A star of remembrance—symbols of Christmas 


Christmas Gift Activities 


CHRISTMAS BASKET 
Belle Smith 


A uitTLe Christmas basket which 
is easy to make, and is an attractive 
decoration for the holidays. It makes 
a colorful table decoration for nuts 
and candy for the Christmas dinner 
table; and as a Christmas tree orna- 
ment it adds a delightful touch of 
color made of red or other bright 
colored papers. 

Use the usual size white drawing 
paper, 9 x 12 inches, and green 
mounting paper same size. The red 
berries may be made from gummed 
red dots or they may be punched 
from red paper. 

Fold the green and white paper 
into sixteen squares. Then cut off 


one row of four squares from the 
short end. This cut-off section may 
be used for handle or decorations. 
This leaves twelve squares from 


which the basket is constructed. On 
the sides of remaining paper that 
have four squares, cut each corner 
square as indicated by the dotted 


lines on the diagram. Then fold the 
uncut squares inside with the two 
cut squares outside. Fold the green 
flaps outward. 

Cut holly leaf designs from the 
four squares of green paper which 
you have cut off the 9”’ x 12” sheet. 
Use a white piece for the handle. 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 
Mrs. Alice S. Moorhead 


RemovasB_e oilcloth cleanser 
covers as gift for mother on Christ- 
mas or Mother’s Day are easily 
made by children with little ex- 
penditure of time, money, or equip- 
ment. All that is required is a piece 
of oilcloth the height of the can 
(four and one-half inches) and the 
circumference of the can plus four- 


teen inches, a few scraps of harmo- 
nizing oilcloth for decorations and a 
snap. Cut a one-inch triangle off one 
end, as shown in the pattern. Decorate 
with a rose made of six two-inch pet- 
als, three alike and a black circle to 
conceal the stitches, and a four-hole 
button to hold it in place. Fasten one 
part of the snap under this and adjust 
the other part at the other end of strip 
to fit on the can snuggling. These can 


be wiped off with a damp cloth and 
really make the kitchen look “‘pretty.”’ 
When one can isempty simply unsnap 
and put on the new can. 
One-eighth of a yard of oilcloth 
forty-two inches wide makes three, 
therefore the cost is only about a 
penny. The oilcloth patterns are so 
pretty that very attractive and use- 
ful articles can be made from them. 
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Christmas in Movieland 


= we attempt to tell what 
is done for Christmas among the 
movie children, we are attempting 
to tell what is done among all classes 
of Americans. For we have, among 
the various child actors, represent- 
atives from almost every hamlet and 
village and town in our land. They 
come from the lowly, the foreigners, 
the wealthy, and the middle classes; 
some from homes of poverty and 
squalor, while others come gliding 
up to the studio in beautiful limou- 
sines, with their chauffeurs. So in 
attempting to tell about their Christ- 
mas activities, I shall take a few 
cases about which I happen to know. 
There are perhaps many more that 
would be interesting, but I have 
taken sample cases, as it were. 

For the children who work under 
contract and go to school on the 
lot they have, usually, the school 
Christmas tree. The teacher plans a 
Christmas party just as is done at 


a regular school and the children 
either give little presents to each 
other, or they may just have a party 
and use the tree for decoration and 
atmosphere. Usually the teacher has a 
little entertainment—the length and 
kind depending upon the talents of her 
children. The expense of such an enter- 
tainment sometimes is borne by the 
teacher and sometimes by the studio. 


One stup1o—Hal Roach—is an 
exception, for here the Gang is 
given a real Christmas tree and the 
children get many presents. The 
teacher and the studio heads plan 
and carry out the entertainment and 
decorate the tree. It seems that each 
year they try to do something a little 
grander than they did the year 
before. Many expensive presents 
are given and usually the studio’s 
presents for the children are very 
interesting. They ask each member 
of the Gang what he would most 
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Photo by Ed. Estabrook, ‘‘Universal’”’ 
**Joy to the World,’’ Deanna Durbin sings joyously, for her father and mother, on Christmas Day 


By KELLAPHENE 
Y MORRISON 


like for Christmas. If it is possible, 
that wish is granted. Last year 
‘Alfalfa’? asked for a riding pony. 
He got it, and now he has two. 
Much is made of their Christmas, 
for the Gang is dear to the heart of 
every one who works on the Hal 
Roach “‘lot.’’ Then, too, it is the 
oldest single unit in the motion 
picture business. After the Christmas 
tree on the “‘lot’”’ the children have 
their own trees at home, just as 
any other children would do. They 
enjoy and receive many inexpensive 
presents. It has been one of the 
wishes of both teacher and parents 
that the children grow and develop 
just as normal children should do, 
and have as many contacts with 
other children as is possible under 
the circumstances which surround 
famous children. 


IN oRDER to get an accurate 
account of the activities of a family 
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which is, more than any other family 
in Hollywood, a real movie family, 
I went to the site of the old Mack 
Sennett studio. Now all traces of 
the former activity have gone, but 
one is held by the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Watson. 


‘*The Watsons’’—a real 
‘*movie’’ family 


Twenty-six years ago there 
were two in the Watson family, 
Mr. and Mrs., who lived in a house 
“in the midst’ of the activities 
attendant on the successful motion 
picture studio. Famous stars came 
and went, but the Watson children 
came and stayed. Now the family 
numbers eleven, including Mother 
and Dad. As need arose for babies 
and children in the making of the 
picture, the casting office remem- 
bered that they could get a “‘Wat- 
son’’ baby or child right on the lot. 
So these nine youngsters have never 
known what it is to be surprised 
when told that they are to be in a 
picture. Familiarity with the busi- 
ness has made it to them a very 
common part of life. Each one works 
and as he does so his money is a 
part of the family exchequer. ‘“‘One 
for all and all for one’’ seems to be 
their motto. 

Never having had a “‘star’’ in the 
family, there never has been any 
glamour connected with the work 
for the ‘‘Watsons,’”’ though several 
of the children have been featured 
and nearly all have played ‘“‘bits.”’ 
But neither has there been poverty 
nor dire need. They seem a very 
normal, pleasant and _ interesting 
family. So one would expect nothing 
so very unusual about their festivi- 
ties at the Yuletide season. 


Tree or four months before 
Christmas the real Christmas spirit 
begins to work overtime. ‘‘The 
Christmas Bank,’’ which has been 
open for business since last Christ- 
mas, begins to receive many de- 
posits, for soon it will need to stand 
a “‘run.”’ The ‘‘bank deposits” will 
be used for the turkey and Christmas 
candies, etc. Each child gives each 
of the other children some toy or 
useful present. And _ since there 
might be duplication if gifts were 
bought without some knowledge of 
what had been bought, Mother 
Watson carefully checks the list to 
see that there are no duplications 
but of course ‘“‘mum’s” the word. 

The ‘‘bank’’ furnishes the money 
for the Christmas tree and all its 
trimmings. The children see to the 
securing of the tree and all things 
which they can see to, but of course 
Mother and Dad have much to 
do. 


Dad is out on Christmas Eve, 
until the wee sma’ hours, leading his 
carolers—his family of children— 
to the homes of old-time friends of 
the family and to all the shut-ins 
and unfortunates in the neighbor- 
hood. None are forgotten or neg- 
lected, for the Watsons know and 
love all such in the neighborhood. 
Each heart is gladdened by the 
Christmas carols sung by the sweet 
young voices pouring forth from 
the throats of these talented and 
delightful children. They come home 
to happy dreams and peaceful rest, 
while Mother and Dad remain 
below to bring in the presents and 
arrange the tree, preparatory to a 
merry early Christmas morning 
“‘opening,’’ at which all the uncles, 
aunts and cousins are present. Each 
present has been purchased by the 
giver with money earned by him. 
Many presents are of the useful 
kind, though there are presents 
which may not be so useful, but 
which may be the cause of much 
merriment and fun for months to 
come. No expensive or useless pres- 
ents are distributed and no one 
child has many presents to the ex- 
clusion of another. And what joy 
they have! 


Arter the presents have been 
opened and enjoyed by the whole 
family, including aunts, uncles and 
cousins, then all assist with the 
‘ridding getting breakfast and 
preparing for the next routine of 
the day——Christmas exercises at the 
church, in which each participates ac- 
cording to his talent and opportunity. 
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After the Christmas services are 
over and they are at home again, 
each one prepares his part of the 
dinner. Homey? The simple life 
exemplified! Here in this home where 
each child is a real movie actor the 
real Christmas spirit is present, and 
from the land of ‘‘make-believe’’ 
in which each lives much of the time 
they come to the land of ‘“‘now and 
here”’ with joy and gladness. 


It’s a pleasure to meet 
‘‘The Johnsons’’— 


seven of them—four boys and three 
girls. They live on a beautiful street 
in Los Angeles in a spacious pillared 
Southern home, which seems to 
invite one to enter. The atmosphere 
is one of refinement and learning. 

Maybe it’s their Southern origin, 
maybe it’s because there’s so much 
stimulation and imagination in the 
land of ‘‘make-believe’”’ in which 
they have always lived, maybe it’s 
their romantic derivation, at any 
rate, Christmas is the big holiday in 
the lives of the young Johnsons. 

For many years they have taken 
a color movie film of their prepara- 
tion and celebration of Christmas, 
and there are so many traditions and 
‘‘we-always-have’s”’ in the perform- 
ance that even their neighbors and 
friends bring their friends to enjoy 
the ‘“‘rites and ceremonies.’’ Long 
in advance of the day each small 
Johnson makes a list of the presents 
he wishes to give. And are they 
capable and independent! When one 
of the little girls was not yet five 
a big brother offered to help her 


Hlevey 


Here are all the ‘‘Johnsons’’ except the pater. Smiling and happy always 
they are a most unusual family of artists, musicians, writers, and actors. 
So glad to have you meet them! 
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make out her list—he knew that 
she could not write and he wished 
to be of some service to her. What 
was his surprise when she said, “It’s 
finished,’’ and exhibited a list on 
which she had crudely but effec- 
tively drawn her gifts and their 
recipients; a hammer for one, rep- 
resented with a “‘stick’”’ sketch of a 
lanky lad; a drum for another; a 
tie for Dad, etc.—all unmistakable. 
She improved upon it later by color- 
ing the gifts with crayon. She took 
her list to the dime store and perfect 
strangers helped her to make her 
selection—interested in her graphic 
art. Each young Johnson by his 
own earnings (his $5.00 as an extra 
or $25.00 a day for ‘“‘bit’’? work in 
the movies is not counted—that is 
banked for his future college or 
other needs), plus the family hand- 
out of $1.00 for gifts, must purchase 
his presents. Perhaps he must get as 
many as fifteen gifts, each appro- 
priate for the recipient. Often they 
search long and diligently. And do 
they have fun! Once Dick took Jackie 
Coogan with him to every dime store 
in town to find a certain ice cart 
which his brother Payne had asked 
for. He could pay only fifteen cents 
for it. (P.S. He located it and Payne 
had it for Christmas.) Before De- 
cember twenty-fifth each closet is 
a “treasure chest under lock and 
key.” 


Tue pay before Christmas even 
Mother is not an expected guest and 
she whistles loudly before seeking an 
entrance to any room in the house; 
and she must be practically deaf 
and blind and very fond of “slow 
motion,” for each young giver is 
admiring or maybe wrapping some 
gift, and not even Mother must 
suspect what it is. 

The children have always made 
many of their presents. They sew, 
paint, do cut-outs and woodwork, 
and it is absolutely high treason to 
buy a Christmas card. Each makes 
his own card, writes his rhyme, 
colors or inks the design, just as 
they take turns making their own 
and their grandmothers’ place cards. 
They also plan and make their 


Christmas table decorations and 
centerpieces. 
They all go to the wholesale 


market to select the tree. It is 
brought home in triumph and deco- 
rated. For ten years Anne Shirley 
and her mother have hung up their 
stockings at the Johnson mantel, 
helped decorate the tree and made 
the sillabub, Christmas morning. 
Anne was missed two years ago, for 
as a bride she was away. But last 
year she was back to help decorate 
the tree, and instead of the small 
gifts she used to give, she piled 


gorgeous gifts underneath the tree 
and on the table behind it. And the 
sillabub—she must give it a stir! 
For all these things mean Christmas 
to her. 


From YEAR to year the decora- 
tions are carefully treasured; those 
have the place of honor which have 
seen the longest or most intimate serv- 
ice. Ken’s first battered tin horse, now 
twenty-five years old, has the place 
of honor. A small horn, a battered 
wax angel, a wooden doll, and the 
things added for each new baby, 
the string of electric Christmas tree 
lights given to the children by the 
young uncle who went to war, but 
never returned, other decorations 
from friends who come no more— 
these form a bond of love and re- 
membrance which makes the tree 
and its decorations almost sacred. 
Then there are the more modern 
and expensive decorations which 
friends have added. 

Gifts from everywhere! Scores 
from the South, where much is 
made of Christmas giving, and 
many from movie friends, musicians 
and other friends there are 
literally several hundred presents 
around the tree, on the tables back 
of it, and in other parts of the room. 
Fifteen years or more ago the chil- 
dren’s godmother, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, brought back from Holland 
some wooden shoes, with the legend 
that they should be stuffed with hay 
for the reindeer of Santa and set 
upon the hearth. This custom has 
always been faithfully carried out 
till this day. 


Or courseEall the Johnsons hang 
their stockings—all in a row, nine 
of them, including Mother and Dad. 
All house guests, an uncle who 
always spends Christmas with them, 
several old friends who always 
spend Christmas Eve at the house, 
in order not to miss the early excite- 
ment of ‘‘adventuring into stocking- 
land,’ hang up their stockings too. 
And I must not forget Picarro, the 
collie, for he too must have his 
share of the Christmas festivity. 
His stocking contains such things 
as a ball, rubber mouse and candy, 
while on the tree there are wrapped 
edibles of which he is fond. Picarro 
always empties his stocking in great 
excitement, for candy and cakes 
are always at the top. 

The stockings are the same red 
and striped ones purchased each 
year as new additions to the family 
made them necessary, and they are 
kept in the box with the decora- 
tions. 

Above the stockings are placed 
the books which each one always 
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receives from Mom. Each girl, 
regardless of age, and Mother get 
a doll. The small things, real gifts, 
and always a few family jokes, stuff 
the stockings. A shiny new dime is 
at the toe, the apple and the orange 
next, the gag toys sticking out. Other 
presents are distributed advanta- 
geously about the room. Last year 
Harry Revel spent an hour arrang- 
ing the stage for the complete 
puppet theater, which he gave one 
of the boys. For several years he 
has given things for the electric 
village which he started. 


Earty rising, loud appreciation 
of the stockings, breakfast and church 
make the Christmas morning pro- 
gram. After church everybody gath- 
ers for the unloading of the tree. 
Theme songs, speeches and witti- 
cisms make an entertaining occasion. 
A film is made of the visitors, who 
number anywhere from fifty to a 
hundred famous folk, who have 
come to enjoy this old-fashioned 
home Christmas. Each year Carrie 
Jacobs Bond comes to enjoy the 
home atmosphere. Many other fa- 
mous folk from film and society come 
sometime during the day. While the 
children play, the grown-ups visit, 
sing and otherwise entertain them- 
selves and others. The Johnson chil- 
dren give whole masses, oratorios, 
and the beloved carols. 


The week before Christmas there 
is ‘‘open house’”’ at the Johnsons’. 
Bird’s “Christmas Carol” is read 
aloud, and Scrooge and his adven- 
tures are enjoyed. The night before 
Christmas all recite “‘The Night 
before Christmas.’’ The Nativity, 
collected by various world travelers, 
is displayed on the mantelpiece. 


An old colored mammy helps to 
get the dinner, but each child takes 
some part. Sillabub, traditional 
beaten cream dessert, is made by 
various members taking part. Huge 
cut-glass bowls of the foaming deli- 
cacy are set aside, that visitors may 
regale themselves. The colored cook, 
who has had as many presents as 
anyone else, and has been hugged 
by everyone, wrestles with the huge 
turkeys—usually two-—and _ the 
“‘trimmings.’’ There are from eight- 
een to thirty at table each year, 
some lonely lads, a few strays, the 
same close friends. There is the 
usual deliberate banquet, jokes, gags, 
interruptions, wishbone wishing, 
mistletoe kissing, etc. After dinner 
all help clear away the wreckage, 
then again enjoy their new presents, 
or sit and visit, listen to more music, 
welcome the steady flow of company 
—truly, for family and intimate 
friends, a time long to be remem- 
bered. 
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OF course there are other chil- 
dren of the movie colony, the chil- 
dren of some of the movie stars, 
who have gorgeous Christmas trees, 
with presents that cost into the 
four figures, but, I fear they miss 
the real spirit of 
Christmas, for they 
have not received 
something for 
which they have 
striven and they 
do not know the 
joy of service and 
self-giving. Of such 
Christmas trees 
you may learn 
through the movie 
magazines. The 
real Christmas 
seems to have been 
crowded out by 
ostentation and 
show. 


Last year, as 
Christmas ap- 
proached, Deanna 
Durbin was busy 
in the picture 
about Mu- 
sic.” Every day 
was full to over- 
flowing with her 
school and studio 
work. No time 
could she find to 
go shopping, see 
the window displays and revel in 
the joys of planning what to make 
for various friends and relatives. 
And how she would have enjoyed 
that! But Mother and Dad were 
excellent buyers and planners, and 
stores were filled with such lovely 
things! So, secretly, now with 
Mother, now with Dad, she planned 
her Christmas gifts. 

On the “lot”? there was a Christ- 
mas tree and party for the children 
of the employees, and there Deanna 
thoroughly enjoyed the candy, pop 
corn and the little gifts which every- 
one received. To make her pre- 
Christmas more full, there was a 
party for the children and the 
grown-ups who worked in ‘“‘Mad 
about Music.’’ From the Director 
to the whistle-man, no one was 
neglected, and likewise no one forgot 
Deanna. Such a lot of presents and 


such good cheer! Her presents were 
valued, not for their monetary value, 
but for the spirit back of them. The 
little china duck, with the cactus 
growing out of its back, was hugged 
to her heart and the giver—a little 


Photo by Ed. Estabrook, ‘“‘Universal’”’ 


Deanna, with her mother and father, starts on her ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ 


visit to friends and relatives 


girl without a mother—was sought 
out and given a big hug and kiss. 
Of course she loved every beautiful 
and lovely thing  she_ received 
on the “‘lot’”? and was extremely 
happy. 


But THE real Christmas for her 
was when she was free from work, 
not to come back till after the holi- 
days. She could help with the tree 
trimming, the wrapping of presents 
and the other little Christmas duties. 
The beautifully decorated tree in 
the north end of the living-room of 
the spacious Durbin home thrilled 
her, and the attractive parcels 
tempted her to peek—but, no, that 
would spoil everything. So after 
hanging up her stocking on Christ- 
mas Eve she joined her parents in 
singing Christmas carols, nibbled 
at some of the English ‘‘goodies,”’ 


ERRATA! 


In connection with Mrs. Morrison’s article in the September issue 
of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, we are requested by her to correct a state- 
ment which we made in an editorial note accompanying that article. 
We said: “‘. . . you will be interested in this informative article by the 


teacher, who, more than any other, is responsible for the education of 


Deanna Durbin, Betty Jaynes,” 
phrase: ‘‘more than any other,” 


etc. Mrs. Morrison objects to the 
stating that while she had a part in 


the training of many of the children mentioned, responsibility for their 
education rests with the studio tutors and the resident teachers... . 
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and at Mbother’s suggestion she 
said ‘‘Good-night”” to the family 
and tripped up to bed, planning 
to come down early to see what 
Santa had left in the long, long 
stocking she hung up. 

Early morning 
and Christmas! 
Hastily she slipped 
her feet into the 
soft woolly slippers, 
donned her break- 
fast robe and has- 
tened down the 
stairs. But Dad 
and Mother were 
there to meet her 
and to enjoy with 
her the emptying 
of the stocking. 
Scarcely had she 
seen what the 
stocking had to 
offer when Edith 
and Clarence ar- 
rived, and soon 
packages, ribbons 
and wrappings, and 
unwrapped pres- 
ents filled the 
room. When at last 
they had seen and 
enjoyed what Santa 
had brought the 
family, they were 
soon on their way 
to spread the 
Christmas spirit 
still further by distributing presents 
to friends and relatives. Tired, but 
happy, she came home to Christ- 
mas dinner with the family and 
the quiet which she has so richly 
earned. 


THeN there is little Juanita 
Quigley, who is so delightful as 
“Butch,” the little sister of Jackie 
Cooper in Deanna’s new picture 
“That Certain Age.’’ She finds her 
greatest joy among the orphans of the 
Los Angeles Orphan Home. For sev- 
eral years she has spent a large part of 
Christmas Day visiting and playing 
with them, and she remembers 
everyone with a gift. In talking to 
Jackie Cooper’s mother about 
Christmas, and what he did, she 
said, “‘Oh, just the usual Christmas 
tree with presents for all. There is 
nothing that any boy from a good 
home might not have. He stays at 
home most of the day and we 
enjoy friends calling.” 

For the thousands of ‘“‘extras’’ 
Christmas varies as it would in any 
other miscellaneous group of young 


Americans. Some are very poor 
and others are more fortunate: 
some have Christmas with the 


Cratchetts and some with Scrooge. 
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Chpist- masi/time is]in thelair. | | can it_| eve-py |where. 
Shops are |full of |tin-sel | glint,| cakes and} sticks of | pep- mint , 
| | 
shops are|tull of |love-ly| toys |made for boys. | 
juic - y |pud-dings| full of |plums) shin- y drums. 
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Stories for Children 


Mrs. Goose's Christmas Package 


I; was the day before 
Christmas in  Animaltown. 
Little bells were ringing, a few 
big snowflakes were falling from 
the sky, and the animal people 
were going around with baskets 
and packages and holly wreaths 
and excitement. Mrs. Goose felt 
very happy as she walked along 
Animaltown Avenue toward 
the stores. 

When she got to the post- 
office, Tom Towser, the dog 
postman, stuck his head out of 
the window. 

‘‘There’s a package for you, 
Mrs. Goose,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Goose stopped still on 
the sidewalk. ““A package for 
me?” she asked. ‘‘What does 
it say on it?” 

“It says ‘Mrs. Goose, Let- 
tuce Lane, Animaltown,’ ”’ 
read Tom Towser. ‘““That’s you, 
isn’t 1t?”’ 

“It surely is,’ Mrs. Goose 
told him. “‘It must be a Christ- 
mas package.”’ 

‘Well, that’s what I think. 
Why don’t you come in and get 
it, and see?”’ 

““That’s a good idea. I think 
I will,’ said Mrs. Goose, and 
she plopped into the postoffice. 

Tom Towser gave her the 
package, and Mrs. Goose just 
stood there, staring at it. After 
a minute she said, “Do you 
know what I think?”’ 

‘‘What do you think?” 

“T think it’s from my cousin, 
the Wild Goose of the 
Marshes.”’ 

‘Well, why don’t you open 
it, and find out?” 

“Oh, plenty of time, plenty 
of time,’’ said Mrs. Goose, and 
she went to the door. But sud- 
denly she turned around and 
came back. 

“Do you know what else I 
think?”’ she asked. 

“No; what?” 

“TI think my present is wild 
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Mrs. Goose stood still, staring at the package 


rice,’ Mrs. Goose told him. 
‘“My cousin said she might send 
me some,—sometime.”’ 

Tom Towser looked at Mrs. 
Goose a minute, and then he 
said, ‘““Well, it’s just as I told 
you—the only way to find out 
is to open your package.”’ 

“And I told you plenty of 
time, plenty of time—”’ said 
Mrs. Goose, backing away. 
“‘Good-bye, Mr. Towser. Thank 
you.” 

Mrs. Goose tucked the pack- 
age under her wing and walked 
along, but she was so excited 
that she thought she’d stop at 
Black Cat’s house on Green 
Street and tell him about it. 

Black Cat was cooking his 
Christmas Eve supper, when 
Mrs. Goose came in. There was 
a nice pot of catnip stew on the 
stove. 

‘‘Look,”’ said Mrs. Goose, 
“T’ve got a Christmas present! 
I got it from the postoffice.— 
Do you know what I think?” 

‘‘What do you think?” asked 


Black Cat, shaking pepper into 
his stew. 

“TI think it’s from my cousin, 
the Wild Goose of the Marshes, 
and I think I know what it is, 
too.” 

“Well, what?” 

“Wild rice,’”’ whispered Mrs. 
Goose, looking very pleased. 

Black Cat smiled into his 
stewv. ‘““There’s only one way to 
find out. Open it. Sit right 
down on my little blue bench 
by the fire.”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“plenty of time. I must be 
going now.”’ 

“‘Won’t you stay and have 


some catnip stew?’ asked 
Black Cat. But Mrs. Goose 
called back—‘“‘No, thank you.”’ 


She went along the little 
snowy street. When she got to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house she de- 
cided that she would stop there. 

Mrs. Squirrel was doing up 
presents with red paper and 
green-and-silver ribbon. When 
she saw Mrs. Goose, she hur- 
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ried her things under the table- 
cloth. “Oh, how you surprised 
she said. 

“Well, I’m surprised, my- 
self,” Mrs. Goose told her. 
‘Just see what I have! A 
Christmas package—it came 
through the mail.” 

‘‘Who is it from?”’ asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘‘And what is it? Or 
don’t you know yet?” 

“T don’t really know,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose, snapping her black 
eyes. “But I think.”’ 


‘“Let’s open it,’’ chattered 
Mrs. Squirrel. ‘“‘Then we'll 
know.” 


“Oh, no, not now. Plenty of 
time for that! I must run along 
home!”’ 

‘Well, I don’t see how you 
can wait so long to open a 
Christmas present! When I 
get one, I’m so excited that I 
just snatch the paper off. And 
your package looks so inter- 
esting-— Mrs. Squirrel touched 
it with her brown paw. 

‘Well, good-bye now,” said 
Mrs. Goose, hurrying away. 
“T really must rush.”’ 

Mrs. Goose went home. She 
made a cup of tea; she tied a 
holly wreath in her little win- 
dow, with a big red bow. And 
all the time there was her 
package, waiting on the table. 
Every time Mrs. Goose looked 
at it she sighed a goosie sigh. 

Then she saw Three-Ducks 
coming along. Yes, they were 
turning up toward her house. 

‘“‘Hello,”’ they said, when she 
opened the door for them. ‘‘We 
were at Black Cat’s house. We 
were at Mrs. Squirrel’s house. 
They told us about your Christ- 
mas package. Who was it from, 
and what was in it?” 

‘“‘That’s it on the table,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose, pointing with the 
tip of her wing. 

“Why, haven’t you opened 
it yet?” 

““No.”’ 

“But why not?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “I think I know 
who it’s from, and what’s in 


“Who? and What?’’ asked 


Three-Ducks, looking very in- 
terested, all together. 

‘““My wild cousin has sent me 
some wild rice,” Mrs. Goose 
told them. ‘“That’s what I 
think. I’m so excited! But if I 
opened my package, it might 
be something from somebody 
else,—and then I’d be disap- 
pointed. So, I don’t want to 
open it.”’ 

Three-Ducks looked at each 
other, as though to say, ‘“‘Isn’t 
she silly?’’ But out loud they 
said, “Shake it, Mrs. Goose, 
and see if it rattles.”’ 

Mrs. Goose did that. “‘Yes, it 
rattles a little. But it might be 
tacks—or little pebbles—or 
pieces of nut shells.”’ 

Three-Ducks whispered to- 
gether a minute, and then they 
said, ‘“We’ve thought of a plan. 
Would you like to have us open 
it for you, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

‘“‘That’s a very good idea,” 
Mrs. Goose told them. “T’ll 
just sit here in my red rocking 
chair with my eyes shut.”’ 

‘All right.—Now are you 
ready?” 

‘‘Ready,’” Mrs. Goose told 
them. 

Three-Ducks took the pack- 
age. Mrs. Goose asked, “‘Well, 
what is it?” 

“We don’t know yet. We 
can’t get the string off.”’ 

“Cut it. There’s a pair of 


scissors in my little work- 
basket.”’ 
Three-Ducks snipped the 
string. 


‘‘Well, what is it?” 

“We don’t know yet. We 
haven’t taken the wrapping 
paper off.”’ 
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There was a little rattly 
rustle. Then Mrs. Goose asked, 
‘Well, what is it?” 

‘“‘There’s a box all tied up 
with blue tissue paper and 
silver string.” 

“Oh! Unwrap it. 
it.” 

‘‘That’s what we’re doing,”’ 
said Three-Ducks. 

In a minute Mrs. Goose 
asked, ‘‘Well, what is it? I’m 
getting very tired, keeping my 
eyes shut.”’ 

“‘Here’s a 
Ducks told her. 

‘‘What does it say?”’ 

Mrs. Goose of Animal- 
town, from her cousin, the Wild 
Goose of the Marshes.”’ 

“So it IS from her!’ said 
Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Well, what is my 
present?”’ 

‘“‘We don’t know yet. We 
haven’t lifted the cover off.”’ 

‘Well, hurry!’ In a minute 
Mrs. Goose asked, ‘“‘Now, do 
you know?” 

‘‘There’s a lot of red paper, 
scrunched over what is in the 
box.”’ 

“Take it off. Take it off,’’ 
Mrs. Goose told them. ‘‘There. 
Do you know yet?” 

There was a little silence, and 
then Three-Ducks said, ‘Yes, 
we know. Guess, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

‘Tacks? Or pebbles? Or 
pieces of nut shells?” asked 
Mrs. Goose, all in one breath. 

But Three-Ducks said, ‘‘ No. 
Guess again.” 

‘Wild — rice?’’ asked Mrs. 
Goose in a whisper. 

‘Open your eyes and see,”’ 
Three-Ducks told her, and she 
did. She jumped up from the 


Unwrap 


card,”’ Three- 


Along came Three-Ducks, carrying a Christmas tree 
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rocking chair and cried, ‘“‘It is, 
it is. Now, I’m not disap- 
pointed!”’ 

Three-Ducks went home 
then, and Mrs. Goose began to 
be very busy in her little 
kitchen. 

First, she poured the wild 
rice into a little wooden bucket; 
there was such a lot of it. Then, 
she made some little wild rice 
puddings, and she put plenty of 
raisins and cinnamon in them, 


too. One for Black Cat, one 
for Mrs. Squirrel, three for 
Three-Ducks, and more for her 
other friends. ‘“‘For I want 
them to have some of my 
present too,” she said to her- 
self. 

When the morning came, it 
was Christmas, and the very 
air was sparkly and full of sur- 
prises. Mrs. Goose went along 
with all the little puddings 
wrapped up in her cousin’s box. 
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‘Just the thing to carry them 
in,’’ she said. 

Along came _ Three-Ducks 
carrying a little Christmas tree. 
‘‘Why, hello, Mrs. Goose,”’ they 
said. ‘‘Merry Christmas! That 
looks like your Christmas pack- 


age. Have you done it up 
again?” 
“Yes,” Mrs. Goose told 


them. ‘‘And I know just what’s 
in it this time. Merry Christ- 
mas, Three-Ducks!”’ 


The Doll That Didn't Get Bought 
By LUCY CATHERINE DONOGHUE 
Illustrated by RUTH BISHOP ROBERTSON 


I; was Christmas Eve. 
In the show window of Mrs. 
Smith’s Toy Shop, on Center 
Street, Dolly sat bravely erect. 
She was in the very front row 
of dolls, and she felt she must 
keep her smile sweet and bright, 
which is only what every doll 
knows is expected of her. 

Every day and every eve- 
ning throughout the Christmas 
season she had sat there, her 
arms held out appealingly. On 
the front of her white dress 
hung a little gilt medallion 
stamped with her name, 
“Dolly.” The dress was a little 
longer than those of the other 
dolls, and the skirt was very 
carefully arranged. So long as 
she sat still, no one could 
guess that she was in any way 
different from the proud beauti- 
ful dolls around her. 

Most of the dolls who had 
shared the window with her 
at first had been bought and 
taken away, and new ones had 
filled their places. Only Dolly 
still sat there, her big blue eyes 
and outstretched arms pleading, 
““Come and get me.”’ 

But of all the possible little 
mothers who had looked into 
the shop window, the one she 
really wanted to belong to was 
the little girl in the old red 
béret who so often peeped 
through the glass with eyes as 
big and blue as Dolly’s own. 
Very sad and wistful eyes they 


Dolly sat there, her outstretched arms pleading, ‘‘Come and get me.’’ 


were, and Dolly noticed that 
the little girl often looked cold, 
for her coat was thin and 
shabby. And frequently she 
stood there late in the evening, 
after the other little girls who 
looked in at the window, or 
came, chattering happily into 
the shop with their mothers, 
were home and in bed. 

There seemed a mysterious 
tie between the sad little girl 
on one side of the glass, and the 
sad little doll on the other, for 
it was always at Dolly that 
the little girl looked. 

‘She wants me as much as I 
want her,’ Dolly thought. 
““Only—would she want me if 
she knew all about me?”’ And 
her heart would grow heavy, 
and she would wish she could 


lie back and close her eyes, to 
hide the tears she felt so near 
them. 

During these weeks before 
Christmas, Dolly’s lot had been 
a hard one. For all the dolls 
knew how long she had been 
sitting in the window and they 
made her very unhappy aboutit. 

Every night when the big 
clock at the back of the store 
struck twelve, when the doors 
had long been closed and 
locked, and the few people 
hurrying by passed the win- 
dow without stopping to look 
in, the dolls each drew a deep 
breath of relief—for it was 
tiresome to sit still so long— 
and began to talk over the 
day’s experiences, and their 
hopes for tomorrow. 
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Of course what they ll 
wished for was to be bought 
and taken to a happy home, 
for naturally a doll feels it a 
deep disgrace to be still in the 
shop on Christmas Day, with 
the prospect of having a bar- 
gain price tag pinned to her 
dress, and being put on a 
counter among the marked- 
down things. 

So all the dolls chattered 
happily of the little mistresses 
to whom they hoped soon to 
belong. Only Dolly had noth- 
ing to say. Indeed, she had 
little chance to say anything, 
for the other dolls treated her 
with scorn. 

‘“‘T am sure I shall be bought 
tomorrow,” saucy Flavia would 
remark, rudely turning her 
back on Dolly, as if to shut her 
out of the conversation. She 
was a long, thin, pillow doll, 
and very much admired. 

“T don’t think I'll be here 
much longer,’’ might come from 
Patsy, the bold, bossy, rubber- 
bodied doll, with a self-satis- 
fied smirk. ‘‘I nearly got bought 
today, only the lady changed 
her mind at the last minute and 
took a storybook instead.”’ 

Flavia hastened to boast of 
the lady with beautiful rings, 
who was almost certainly com- 
ing back to buy her. “‘She will 
give me the kind of life I was 
made for,” said the haughty 
doll. ‘‘I shall sit all day inahand- 
some room, spread out on a silk 
cushion, and never be touched 
by any dirty little hands.”’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t care who buys 
me,’’ said Patsy, “‘just so I get 
out of this window. How dread- 
ful to sit here day after day and 
never get bought!”’ 

And the dolls nudged each 
other and looked at poor Dolly. 
They all knew that Mrs. Smith 
had done her best to sell her. 
Over and over again she had 
been taken out of the window, 
and shown to a customer at- 
tracted by her pretty face. 
Luckily the dolls could not 
hear what passed between the 
customer and Mrs. Smith, but 
they could see the lady shake 


her head, and the next thing, 
there was Dolly back in the 
window again. What could be 
the matter? All of them won- 
dered and whispered about it. 
So Dolly still sat patiently 
there, arms outstretched as 
ever, in wistful invitation to 
the little mother who had never 
come in to buy her. Sleeping, 
she dreamed only of her little 
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They wondered about Dolly 


girl. Waking, she hoped always 
that the dream would come true. 

The signs had announced 
warningly, ‘““Ten more shopping 
days till Christmas. Seven 
more. Five more.’’ And now 
there were no more. 

Tomorrow would be Christ- 
mas Day. Dolly tried not to 
think of all her companion 
dolls, waiting so happily to- 
night beneath glittering Christ- 
mas trees, or in dangling lumpy 
stockings. She tried not to 
imagine the squeals of joy, the 
delighted laughter, that would 
greet all those other happy 
dolls tomorrow morning. She 
hoped no one would ever find 
out how deeply tired and dis- 
couraged she was beginning to 
feel about it all. 

It would soon be time for the 
store to close. The pushing, and 
shoving, and hurrying, and 
bustling would then be a thing 
of the past for another year. 
In a very few more minutes 
clerks and storekeepers could be- 
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gin to think about resting their 
aching backs, spinning heads, 
and burning, swollen feet. 

The stream of customers 
came to an end. Everyone was 
homeward bound, laden with 
Christmas bundles. Dolly drew 
a heavy sigh. She had made 
herself keep on hoping until 
the last minute, but there was 
no use hoping any longer. 

Disappointment and _ grief 
filled her little heart to over- 
flowing. Nobody had wanted 
to buy her. She hoped Mrs. 
Smith would take her out of 
the window and put her away 
where no one would ever see 
her again. She felt she simply 
could not bear it if people 
pointed at her and said, ‘“‘See! 
That’s the doll that didn’t get 
bought.” 

Desolate and lonely, she had 
never felt more like crying. 
She wished sadly that someone 
would squeeze her stomach 
hard—so that she might utter 
the grief she felt. 

The Christmas lights shone 
so brightly that her eyes 
blurred and her head ached. 
She decided to lean back and 
go to sleep, so as to forget how 
unhappy and lonesome she was. 

But just as her eyes were 
closing she thought she saw 
somebody outside the window. 
Steam had gathered on the 
inside and she could see but 
dimly. Then the shadow drew 
closer. A childish little nose flat- 
tened itself against the glass. 

Could it be? This late? But 
yes. It surely was her very own 
little girl. For now she could 
see the wrinkled old red béret. 
And in the blue eyes that 
strained towards her so wist- 
fully, Dolly imagined she saw 
a mist of unshed tears, and 
that the pretty mouth curved 
down at the corners in a sor- 
rowful droop. 

“TI wonder why she always 
looks so sad?”’ Dolly thought, 
as she had so many times be- 
fore. But somehow she felt 
even more anxious than ever 
tonight. ‘““How I wish I could 
ask her what is the matter?” 
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Just then, to Dolly’s great 
relief, Mrs. Smith came to 
close and lock the door, and 
caught sight of the little girl. 

‘“‘Why, dear me, child, what 
are you doing out so late?” 
Dolly heard her say as she 
drew the little girl in through 
the doorway out of the cold. 
“You’re Molly, aren’t you, 
from the flat upstairs over the 
store?” 

Dolly held her 
breath so that 
she might listen 
more closely. “‘If 
Molly just 
stretched out 
her hand she 
could touch 
she 
thought, and the 
very ideaseemed 
so marvellous 
that she trem- 
bled with de- 
light. 

She felt that 
her love was 
growing greater 
every minute. 
She looked at 
Molly’s soft 
round arms. 
How she wished 
she might lie in those gentle 
little arms if only for a moment. 
It would give her something 
sweet to remember all the rest 
of her life. 

The little girl’s voice had 
just the lovely, soft tone Dolly 
had always imagined, as she 
went on explaining. ‘‘Mother 
always waits until just before 
closing time to buy her gro- 
ceries and meat, because she 
says she can get more for her 
money then. And she always 
lets me stop and look at the 
toy window till she gets back.”’ 

Dolly noted the earnest light 
in the blue-eyed glance Molly 
raised to Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes, I know, Molly,” and 
Dolly was glad to hear the 
kindness in Mrs. Smith’s voice. 
“The neighbors have told me 
about your Daddy’s accident 
and his being in the hospital 
so long. But I am glad to hear 


he is getting better and will 
soon be back with you again.”’ 

She paused, then asked, 
‘‘What is Santa Claus going to 
bring you for Christmas, 
Molly?” 

Dolly turned heartsick when 
she heard Molly give a hard 
little gulp, and saw her swal- 
low thickly, as if there were a 
big lump in her throat. 

Then she saw her turn side- 
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**Oh!”’ cried Molly, ‘‘do you really mean that | can have her?’’ 


ways, away from Mrs. Smith, 
trying to hide the two big 
tears that were gathering in 
the blue eyes she loved so well. 

She knew certainly what 
Molly would have chosen for 
Christmas if she had the chance. 
It was herself sitting here, lis- 
tening and watching so closely. 
Because hadn’t Molly always 
smiled only at her? And hadn’t 
it seemed all along as if she had 
been made to belong to Molly 
and to nobody else? 

But she knew most surely 
too, by now, that Molly could 
never buy her, because she had 
no money to buy even the 
smallest, cheapest toy in the 
window. 

Oh, how Dolly wished she 
were able to comfort her now. 
She knew Molly was a brave 
little girl and that she would 
be ashamed to have Mrs. Smith 
see her cry. 
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Just then she caught Molly’s 
tearful glance, and tried extra 
hard to let all her love and 
sympathy shine from her own 
eyes. 

There! Wonderful! She was 
sure Molly knew what she 
would have liked to be able to 
say, as she saw the little girl 
smile back at her, draw her- 
self up straight and tall, and 
answer Mrs. Smith’s question 
politely, and the 
tremble in her 
voice was so 
tiny, that Dolly 
was sure she was 
the only one 
who noticed it. 

“I wanted a 

doll this Christ- 
mas, Mrs. Smith. 
I had a doll once 
but a dog got 
hold of it and 
tore it all to 
pieces.”’ 
Dolly knew how 
badly Molly 
must have felt 
about that be- 
cause she again 
could hear that 
tremble in her 
voice. She lis- 
tened anxiously as Molly went 
on. “But Mother says we must 
not expect Santa Claus this 
year, Mrs. Smith. You see 
Daddy has been in the hospital 
so long. But she says his getting 
better is the very best Christ- 
mas present we could either 
one of us have. And I must be 
going now. Mother will be 
worried if she does not see me 
in front of the window when 
she gets back.”’ 

With her hand on the door- 
knob, Dolly saw her turn for 
one last look, and she looked 
quietly and bravely back, 
thinking, ‘‘Good-bye, Molly. 
Never forget that I love you— 
love you—love you. It makes 
no difference that you can 
never buy me. I will love 
you just the same—always— 
hard.”’ 

And then And then 
Dolly could hardly believe her 
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own ears for she heard Mrs. 
Smith say, “‘I have a darling 
doll here, Molly, who has been 
wishing all along for a little 
mother just like you. But no- 
body would buy her because, 
see—,’’ and Dolly felt herself 
being lifted from the place 
where she had waited so pa- 
tiently and so long, and her 
silky white skirt turned back, 
to show the place where her 
leg had been’ broken—and 
mended. 

“Oh, poor, poor Dolly,” ex- 
claimed Molly, her voice rich 
with sympathy. ‘A broken leg! 
Just like Daddy’s.”’ And this 


The true story of the origin of 
this famous Christmas hymn, 
told for children 


_ no doubt, will be singing 
the words of the beautiful hymn, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night,’ about 
your Christmas tree on Christmas 
Eve, quite as the young carolers in 
the picture are doing. As you lift 
your voices to sing those lovely 
words, 


“Silent Night, Holy Night, 
All is calm, all is bright,” 
remember that hundreds and thou- 
sands of children and grown-ups, 
everywhere, are echoing the same 
words. From every tiny hamlet and 
village the world over, from distant 
island continents, from the most 
remote sections of Asia, Europe and 
Africa, from every cathedral of our 
great cities, from every tiny church 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ring 
the words of the immortal hymn, 

“Silent Night, Holy Night.”’ 

Do you know who gave us the 
words of this lovely hymn? Do you 
know in what far-away country 
these words were first sung? Do you 
know how this beautiful melody 
came to us? 

I am going to tell you the story of 
“Silent Night, Holy Night,” not 
only because it is a very thrilling 
and gripping story, but because for 
sO many years there has been so 
much doubt as to where the words 


time Dolly didn’t at all mind 
hearing that very troublesome 
broken leg talked about, be- 
cause she knew that Molly 
would love her all the more on 
that account. 

“But, Mrs. Smith,’ Molly 
cried rapturously, and Dolly 
loved the way her brown curls 
bobbed, and the shine in her 
dancing blue eyes. ““‘Do you 
really mean that I may have 
her? To keep?” And as Mrs. 
Smith smilingly laid Dolly in 
those soft, gentle arms, she 
felt them curl themselves up 
into a snug little cradle, into 
which she fitted exactly, just as 
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she had always imagined she 
would. 

So in a transport of love 
Dolly smiled up at Molly, and 
Molly laughed  delightedly 
down at her. Don’t you ever 
tell either Molly or Dolly that 
dreams do not come true, for 
they both know better. 

Then, with a radiant good- 
bye smile, and a warm ‘‘Thank 
you,” that came right from her 
heart, Molly, the little girl who 
had not been on Santa’s list, 
and the doll that didn’t get 
bought, went their way. They 
were going to spend Christmas 
together. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Keystone 


The village of Oberndorf in the Austrian Alps 


and music of this great hymn really 
originated. ... 


In a tiny snow-covered village, 
nestled in the Austrian Alps, there 
once lived a weaver, Joseph Gruber 
by name, with his wife, Anna, and 
their only son, Franz. Life had 
offered little joy to the tiny hut and 
little activity, except for the clicking 


of the three looms that always stood 
side by side in the work-shop living- 
room. Hour after hour of each day, 
and far into the night, Joseph, the 
father, had labored at his loom until 
it had become his slave. Even with 
the Christmas season approaching, 
Herr Joseph saw nothing ahead but 
work that must be completed before 
the beginning of the holiday. 
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“Click-clack, click-clack,’”’ over 
and over again echoed his loom as he 
wove first the red and then the gold 
threads. 

‘‘Dear, dear,’’ said Anna, whose 
figure was already bent and weary 
from bending over her loom. ‘‘Here 
it is nearly Christmas and all we do 
and talk about is work.”’ 

‘‘Ach, indeed!’’ said Joseph. 
‘‘Work it must be if we are to get 
all this material 
out for the holi- 
days.” 

“But Franz,”’ 
said Anna, with a 
soft maternal light 
in her eyes, “‘it’s a 
pity to see him 
weaving on _ into 
the night by the 
light of his small 
candle, while all 
the other boys of 
his own age are 
fast asleep. Every 
night it is the same, 
work, work, work, 
until I think I can 
stand it no longer.”’ 

‘‘Ach, Anna! You 
are spoiling the lad 
with your silly 
dreams. Come, 
come, the shuttles 
are ready. Night 
will be upon us all 
too soon.”’ 

“But, Joseph!” 
pleaded Anna, for 
still another time. 
“‘Can’t you see that 
our boy Franz has 
a great talent such 
as you and I can 
scarcely dream of? 
Everyone says it 
of him who knows 
him.”’ 

“Talent at ten! A musician,” 
scoffed Joseph. “I tell you for the 
last time, Anna, that I’m not going 
to have my son grow up a weakling, 
the laughing stock of the town. It’s 
a weaver he shall be and as good a 
one as I can make of him.”’ 


‘Nein, nein,’’ pleaded Anna. ‘‘It 
cannot be. Haven’t you seen that 
strange light in his eyes as the 
notes of the Angelus echo back and 
forth over the mountains? Haven’t 
you noticed how he sits spellbound 
as Andreas, the organist, touches 
the keys of the church organ? 
Haven’t you noticed even as he sits 
at his loom how each tiny thread 
seems to sing a song of its own? 
Haven’t you known that all by him- 
self in his attic room, he pretends 
that blocks of wood in the wall are 
the keyboard of the church organ? 
Why can’t we buy him a tiny 
spinet, Joseph? I’d work my hands 


off to get the money for it.” 

‘‘Ach, Anna, tell me no more of 
such foolishness. He’d be better off 
to spend his spare time at his loom.”’ 

‘But, Joseph, my husband, have 
you no faith at all? Faith is the 
least we can give him—faith in him- 
self and in the talent God has 
bestowed upon him?” 

“Where is the boy?’ muttered 
Joseph, just as Franz, pale and 


questioning, entered the work-room. 
A pause fell upon the looms. The 
shuttles stopped their clicking. Franz 
had been used to such moments and 
knew that his mother had been 
pleading again with his father. But 
as he looked into Anna’s face, he 
seemed to catch a bit of hope in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, Mother,”’ he shouted, “‘is he 
really going to ———”’ 

‘Well, my son,” said Joseph, 
sternly. “‘There is your loom and 
there is yours, Anna. The shuttles 
are ready for the threads. Get to 
work! I have no more to say.”’ 

Tears welled up in Anna’s eyes as 
she saw the frail boy of ten bend over 
the loom that was far too big for his 
thin hands to manage, and as she 
saw him strain his eyes over the 
red and gold threads. 

But, in spite of it all, the music 
still sang on and on in Franz’ heart. 
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Every moment he could spare, he 
was either taking secret lessons on 
the organ, from Andreas, or he was 
practicing on his make-believe key- 
board in the silence of his attic 
room. 

Then, one night, two years later, 
in the year 1799, something very 
unusual happened to Franz. It was 
a bitter cold winter evening and all 
the country folk had gathered in the 
little chapel for the 
evening service. 
Fewer people were 
there than usual 
because of the bit- 
ing winds that had 
swept for days 
across the moun- 
tain sides. Many 
villagers had be- 
come ill and others 
had had to remain 
home to _ protect 
their cattle from 
the cold. Joseph 
and Anna took 
their seats a bit 
late because Pastor 
Mohr had stopped 
them in the outer 
vestibule to tell 
them that Andreas, 
the organist, had 
been ill for three 
days with pneu- 
monia and, there- 
fore, could not play 
the organ that eve- 
ning. A slight mur- 
mur went through 
the little church 
as the news of 
Andreas’ illness 
reached the ears of 
the villagers. A 
sadness fell upon 
the congregation, 
as the bells began 
to toll for the opening of the service. 

Everyone was trying his best to 
think of someone in the village who 
could play the organ, when, sud- 
denly, a small boy, whose feet would 
scarcely touch the pedals, came 
forward and seated himself at the 
big organ. 

*‘Who is it? Who is it?’”’ was whis- 
pered throughout the congregation. 

But Joseph, with his eyes intent 
upon the boyish figure and with 
voice audible above the whispers, 
spoke aloud to Anna. 

“Why, Anna, it’s Franz! I tell 
you it is Franz there at the organ. 
He can’t play. He’ll make a fool of 
us all. He can’t! He mustn’t!”’ 

But the deep notes of the organ 
had stilled the voice of Joseph. 
With a seemingly hidden and magic 
power came the music, now low and 
deep, now rising to a majestic 
volume of beauty, and all from the 
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small frail fingers of the little boy of 
twelve who was seated there. 

The tears rolled down Joseph’s 
cheeks as he grasped the hand of 
Anna and silently asked the good 
Lord to forgive him for his wrong. 


Anp, now, we take our story to 
Christmas of the year 1818, when 
Franz had become, not only the 
talented organist for the village of 
Obendorf, but a musical genius 
known throughout the world. 

Up to the time of his death, 
Joseph had done everything in his 
power to make up for those early 
years of Franz’ life. And the little 
brown spinet was a constant re- 
minder to Franz of his father’s 
pride in him. But to Franz, life was 
only beginning—there was so much 
ahead that he must do... . 

‘“‘Why, Mother,’ he said, on that 
morning before Christmas, ‘‘tomor- 
row is the day I have promised a new 
melody for my little friends of the 
choir and no melody seems to come 
to me. What am I to do? They will 
never have faith in me again. Why 
won’t the music come?”’ 


Franz buried his face deep in his 
hands and was sobbing silently when 
a knock came upon the door. 

“Ach, Franz, dear boy,’’ pleaded 
Anna, with her heart brimming with 
faith and love. ‘“‘You have never dis- 
appointed anyone. You will not dis- 
appoint them now.” And with these 
words of comfort, Anna rose to open 
the door. 

‘“‘Why, it’s Pastor Mohr!’’ she 
called to Franz. ‘‘See, it is Pastor 
Mohr.” 

Franz’ face lighted up somewhat 
as he and the pastor talked of the 
beauties of the countryside, of the 
happiness of little children at the 
Christmas season. 

“But, Pastor Mohr,’ shouted 
Franz, as if suddenly awakening 
again to his plight. “‘I can’t see the 
children tomorrow. I can’t! I can’t! 
The music for the new song I 
promised them won’t come to me.”’ 

Then in the quiet of that early 
morning, Pastor Mohr shared with 
Franz and Anna some simple verses 
that he had been inspired to write 
after a visit to the cottage of a 
young wood-cutter and his wife who 
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rejoiced over the birth of their first- 
born son. 

“Oh, I have tried so hard,”’ said 
Pastor Mohr, “‘to put into words the 
great joy expressed in that young 
wood-cutter’s face. Can’t you please, 
Franz, give the words a very simple 
air? See, I will leave them with you.”’ 

As the door closed behind Pastor 
Mohr on his way to visit his parish, 
Franz’ face brightened with fresh 
hope, and hour after hour through- 
out the day and the night, he sat at 
his spinet, quietly wrapping about 
the simple verses, the delicate touch 
of love and beauty which we find 
reflected in the immortal words, 


Silent Night, Holy Night, 
All iscalm, all is bright, 
Round yon virgin mother and 
child, 
Holy infant so tender and mild, 
Sleeps in heavenly peace, 
Sleeps in heavenly peace. 


And this was Franz Gruber’s 
Christmas gift not only to the choir 
singers of the little chapel at Oben- 
dorf, but to the people everywhere 
throughout the entire world. 


A Christmas Mystery 


By MARION WATHEN FOX 
Illustrated by RUTH BISHOP ROBERTSON 


ics upon a time there was a 
little fir tree—just about the nicest 
fir tree that ever lived. Its little 
needle leaves were the greenest 
needle leaves in the whole forest. 
Its branches were the loveliest. 

And near this fir tree lived a little 
brown squirrel. All summer long the 
squirrel spent most of his days in 
the fir tree, running over its branches 
and chattering to the tree. He loved 
the fir tree, and the tree loved little 
brown squirrel more than any other 
animal in the whole big forest. 

The autumn came, and little 
brown squirrel was very busy storing 
up nuts for winter, and where else 
should he hide his nuts but in a hole 
down by the roots of his own lovely 
fir tree! And fir tree loved to have 
them there. 

“T’ll take the very best care of 
your nuts,” laughed fir tree. 

After awhile the winter came. 
Brown squirrel grew very sleepy. 
So one day he said to the fir tree: 

“I’m sorry, friend, but I’ll have to 
leave you for awhile—I’m so sleepy 
I’ll just have to take a nap; but I'll 
try not to sleep longer than a couple 


of weeks, and then I’ll come right 
back to you.”’ 

along,”’ smiled the fir tree. 
“I know that squirrels often get 
drowsy when winter days come; 
but I’ll take good care of your nuts 
for you. Please try not to sleep too 
long for T’ll be lonesome without 
you.”’ 

So off to sleep went little brown 
squirrel. 

He awakened the very day before 
Christmas. He was hungry, and 
right away ran to see his friend, the 
lovely fir tree. 

“T’ll have a chat with it first,’’ he 
chuckled, ‘‘and then for a good feast 
of nuts.” 

But when he got to where the fir 
tree was—or had been, it wasn’t 
there! Nothing but its stump! 

*““O—h!”’ gasped little brown squir- 
rel. ‘My beautiful fir tree has gone 
—whatever shall I do?’’ and he sat 
on the stump and cried as though 
his little heart would break. 

Along came Reddy, the fox. 

*‘Well — well — well! I suppose 
you’re crying because your fir tree 
is gone,’” barked Reddy. “I can tell 


—‘‘just about the nicest fir tree 
that ever lived”’ 


you what happened to it—a man 
and a boy came and cut it down and 
took it off to be a Christmas tree. 
And I tell you, that’s a terrible 
thing to be—the worst thing that 
could possibly happen to a fir tree!’’ 

This made brown squirrel cry 
harder than ever. 
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Out of the forest darted Fleetfoot, 
the deer. 

‘‘Oh—oh!”’ he gasped. ‘“They took 
your fir tree off to be a Christmas 
tree! I’m terribly sorry—being a 
Christmas tree is a dreadful thing to 
happen to a tree.”’ 

“Yes! Yes!’’ bellowed Big Horn, 
the moose, who just then came 
tearing through the trees. “I’ve 
never seen one, but I just know a 
Christmas tree is a terrible thing.” 

‘‘Oh—poor, poor little brown squir- 
rel!’ comforted Long Ears, the rab- 
bit. “It was the loveliest fir tree in 
the forest! And the kindest! And to 
think an awful thing like this had to 
happen to it!’ 

When the animals had gone, out 
flew a flock of chickadees, singing 
their cheerful: ‘‘Chick-a-dee-dee!”’ 

“‘Cheer up, friend squirrel,’”’ they 
called. ‘‘Don’t mind what those old 
grouchers say. They’ve never seen 
a Christmas tree and how do they 
know but that being a Christmas 
tree is the Joveliest thing that could 
happen to a tree, instead of the worst? 
They’re like some people, always 
looking for the worst things to hap- 
pen instead of the best; but not us— 
we believe in always looking on the 
bright side. Now, dry your tears and 
run along and find out for yourself 
where they’ve taken your tree, and 
what they’re doing with it. You can 
follow the tracks in the snow.”’ 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” 
and off scurried the squirrel. 

At last he found the house, and 
slipped in through an open door. 
He smelled the fir tree—sniff! sniff! 
went his little nose. Through the 
hall he scampered, into a big room, 
and there stood the fir tree! 

“Oh—oh, nothing terrible has 
happened to you yet, thank good- 
ness!”’ joyfully exclaimed little squir- 
rel, rushing right into the branches 
and putting his paws around the tree. 
so glad! So glad!”’ 

*‘O—h! I’m so glad you came! I’ve 
been so lonesome and so frightened 

and they’re going to turn me into 
a Christmas tree tonight, and I 
don’t know what that is. Please, 
please stay with me.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I won’t leave you, 
whatever happens!”’ 

“‘“Oh—someone is coming!’’ whis- 
pered the tree. ‘““Hurry and hide 
quick! quick!’ and under the sofa 
scurried little brown squirrel. 

He was just in time, as two women 
came into the room with their arms 
full of things. 

“‘Let’s drape this silver stuff on 
first,’ gayly said one. 

From one branch to another they 
hung loops of sparkling, fuzzy silver, 
like ribbons of frost. It made the 
tree look beautiful—gorgeous! 

The eyes of brown squirrel, look- 
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All the animals stood looking in the window 


ing around the leg of the sofa, nearly 
jumped out of his head. ‘Yes, sir, 
the chickadees were right! It’s going 
to be a lovely thing to be a Christ- 
mas tree,’”’ he thought. 

The heart of the little fir tree 
began to thrill with happiness. Then 
the women hung little threads of 
silver dripping from the branches. 
It became a sparkling, dazzling tree. 
They hung a great golden star on 
the very tiptop of the tree. 

The tree sighed with delight. Little 
brown squirrel nearly gasped aloud 
in his joy of the lovely thing that 
was happening to his friend. Never 
had he seen anything to compare 
with the beauty that was now 
adorning his little fir tree, turning 
it into a Christmas tree. And the 
fir tree’s heart was likely to burst 
with happiness and pride. It thought: 

“I shall always after this be like 
the chickadees—not afraid of the 
future! Not afraid the worst is to 
happen, but believing it will be the 
best!”’ 

Then the women hung balls of 
silver and gold about the tree, like 
golden suns, like silver moons; 
little birds of crimson and silver; 
here and there a dazzling star. A 
little green stem wound in and out 
of the branches. On it were strange, 
bright colored things. ‘‘Perhaps they 
are flowers!”’ thought fir tree. 

“Now, turn on the lights,” 
one woman. 

The other went to the wall and 
touched a button there. Light flashed 
onto the tree, shining out through 
those queer ‘‘flowers’’ that were 


said 


gleaming here and there about the 
branches. Brilliantly colored lights 
they were now, making the tree a 
glorious, glorious sight. The 
women piled gay boxes and parcels 
under the tree. 

‘““Now, isn’t it a grand Christmas 
tree!’ laughed one. 

“Gorgeous!” said the other. ‘‘The 
children will be wild with delight 
when they see it tomorrow.” 

Then they turned off the lights 
and left the room. 

Little squirrel scurried out and 
ran to the tree. 

“Oh —-Oh! Look, friend — look! 
I’m being a CHRISTMAS TREE!”’ cried 
the fir tree, almost dizzy with de- 
light in the beauty that had come 
upon it. 

“I’m _ gilad!’’ gurgled little 
brown squirrel. ‘‘I never, never saw 
anything so beautiful. If only Reddy 
and Fleetfoot and Big Horn and 
Long Ears and the rest of our forest 
friends could see you now! If they 
only could!” 

“I, too, wish they could,” said 
the tree. “Ha! ha! They’d never 
believe it unless they saw!”’ 

“I’m going to tell them,” 
little brown squirrel, 
away to the forest. 

The children in the house hung 
up their stockings, for it was Christ- 
mas Eve, the night Santa Claus 
comes. The big folk at last went to 
bed. The house was very still; just 
the clock ticking. It was nearly 
midnight. 

All at once the fir tree heard some- 
thing. Nearer it came—nearer— 


said 
and scurried 
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tramp! tramp!—thud! thud! The 
noise stopped directly in front of 
the big window where the dazzling 
fir tree stood, all glorious in the 
silent night. 


The fir tree looked out. It could 
scarcely believe what it saw! A 
whole group of animals in front of 
the window gazing in, their eyes 
almost popping from their heads 
with wonder and surprise. 

Into the room scurried little brown 
squirrel. He scrambled up the wall 
and pushed with a paw on a little 
button as he had seen the woman 
do. All over the tree flashed brilliant 
colored lights. 

The crowd of staring animals 
outside gasped in wonder and delight 
at the brilliant, gorgeous tree stand- 
ing up there in all its glory of being 
a CHRISTMAS TREE. 

“Can it really be our fir tree!’’ 
bellowed Big Horn, the moose. 

“Can it really be our fir tree!” 
jerked out Fleetfoot, the deer. 

“Can it really be our fir tree!” 
barked Reddy, the fox. 

beautiful! How beautiful!’’ 
whispered Long Ears, the rabbit. 

“Sure! Sure!’ gayly sang a string 
of chickadees, chirping their glad- 
ness right up against the window 
panes. ‘See! The best things do 
happen sometimes—not the worst!”’ 

Inside, the fir tree held its head 
very high and smiled through to its 
friends. Little brown squirrel gently 
ran out on one of the branches of the 


Christmas tree, and stood straight 
and still on his two back paws, as 
though he, too, were part of its 
dazzling beauty. 

Then over the tree tops, on the 
outside, came a great scurry and 
noise. Santa Claus and his reindeer 
were coming! 


‘‘Oh—ho!’’ he shouted. ‘‘What does 
all this mean? Whoa, Prancer! 
Whoa, Vixen!”’ 

The animals whispered the story 
to him. ‘‘Well, now that you’ve 
seen,”’ he said, “‘scurry back to the 
woods, quickly, before you wake up 
the children. I’ve got to get their 
stockings filled before they hear 
me—don’t you dare made a noise 
hustle!”’ 


Off to the woods, stepping softly, 
went the animals. Next day, Christ- 
mas, they went all about the forest 
spreading the glad news—of the 
lovely thing that had happened to 
the fir tree. And after that they 
all believed that it is wiser not to 
fear the worst, but to hope for the 
best. 


O. CHRISTMAS morning, after 
the children had emptied their 
Christmas stockings, they were taken 
into the room where the Christmas 
tree stood. They were half wild 
with delight when they saw it. 
Their daddy lowered the window 
shades and turned on the lights. 


*“O—h! O—h!” exclaimed the chil- 
dren, dancing gleefully. ‘“‘I love it! 
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I love it!’’ They laughed as though 
all the joy in all the whole big world 
was there before them in that gor- 
geous Christmas tree. And such 
presents under the tree for every- 
one! 

When the presents were opened, 
daddy went over to the window and 
put up the blinds. 


““Mercy me! What on earth are 
all those marks in the snow around 
the window!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Tracks 
of animals—yes, siree!”’ 


Everyone rushed out of the room 
to examine the tracks in the snow. 


“They must be the tracks of 
Santa Claus’ reindeer—they just 
must be!” exclaimed a little fel- 
low. 


“But they’re big tracks and little 
tracks!’’ excitedly exclaimed another 
boy. “‘And not all the same shape!”’ 


“Reindeer feet can’t be like all 
those, surely,’”’ and a little girl’s 
eyes were big with wonder. 


The daddy and the mother looked 
from one to the other in surprise— 
questioning—startled. 

“‘There’s some mystery here,’ 
said daddy. 

“But what could it be?’ asked 
mother, half frightened. 

But they never found out. It 
remains a mystery to the family 
unto this day. But the fir tree 
knew. And little brown squirrel 
knew. And out in the big forest the 
animals knew. And you and I know, 
too—don’t we! 


CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


EpNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


On a day before Christmas I happened to see 
Bright tinsel and lights on an evergreen tree. 
Near by on a table gay packages lay, 
It all made me wonder about Christmas Day. 


Just why are gifts given to family and friend 
A few days before the year comes to an end? 
Would it really matter if you or if I 
Should celebrate Christmas in June or July? 


What does ‘“‘Christmas’’ mean, and how came it to be 
A gift-giving holiday for you and me? 

And why are tall evergreens ‘decked with bright lights 
That glisten and glow through the long winter nights? 


There must be some reason for holly and bell; 
For gay decorations and gifts. Can you tell 

Why Christmas Day comes in December, not May, 
And why it is kept as a gift-giving day? 


PROOF 
Joy A. Biccs 


I knew Santa had come 
When I saw the big tree 

With a star at the top 
And a stocking for me! 


The tree was all shining 
With tinsel and snow, 

Pop corn and currant strings 
Hung high and low. 


Beneath the green branches 
Something streamlined and red! 
I whooped with delight 
When I pulled out a sled! 


And the stocking was better 
Than I asked Santa for, 

I piled all its treasures 
In a heap on the floor. 


I knew Santa had come 
Before I saw anything, 

I heard reindeer on the roof 
And their little bells ring! 


| 
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Five Dollars 
Will be paid for the_ best 
solution to the problem pre- 
sented in ‘‘THE CASE OF 
HERMAN.”’ Send your answers 
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What Would You Do? 


Each month this department publishes a pertinent classroom 
problem, selected from those sent in by our readers. . 


. Two 


to dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. . . 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


paid. 


For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in February. 


This month the problem selected is— 


The Case of Herman 


Herman was chronologically five, mentally six and 
physically eight years old, when he entered the first 
grade. In the home the grandmother was inconsistent 
about demanding obedience. Herman was so strong 
and willful that he often mistreated her. The mother 
resorted to corporal punishment when she wanted 
results. The father was prone to tease the child, often, 
by hitting or mauling over him. 

When Herman entered school, he was socially un- 
adjusted. During games and rhythms, if he so desired, 
he would walk out of the room and probably take a 
stroll on the playground. He wanted to do just as he 
pleased, when he pleased and how he pleased regardless 


Teachers: What Would You Do? Send your 


of what activity was in progress or what was expected 
of him. He delighted in hitting, chasing, and hurting 
the other children, who were all much smaller than he. 

The teacher tried reasoning with him. She tried 
taking certain privileges from him but he got up and 
took them anyway. Isolation from the group had no 
avail. He was very destructive with materials, and it 
seemed to give him pleasure in running some building 
project that the children were working on. He cared 
nothing, seemingly, whether he was considered a very 
impolite boy by the rest of the class. Corporal punish- 
ment is prohibited in this state and neither does the 
teacher approve of it. 


solution in this interesting, constructive contest. 


All entries must be received not later than December 10, 1938. 


IRVING CAESAR’S 


MUSIC BY 
GERALD MARKS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ROSE O'NEILL 


Endorsed by Leading Educators 
Throughout the Country 


Adopted for classroom use by the 
New York City Board of Education 
and used in schools everywhere. 


Recommended not only as a teacher's 
aid, but for the direct use of the chil- 
dren because of the intelligent and 
effective co-ordination of the songs 
and Rose O’Neill’s inspired drawings. 


9 x 12 inches. 72 pages. 21 songs. 
16}full-color illustrations, 5 black and 
white. Spiral bound. Heavy, durable 
varnished cover in full color. 


IRVING CAESAR 1619 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please send to the address below 


SONG OF SAFETY. 


| Name. . 
| 
' 


Let The Ball Roll 


‘ 


| 


Use This Order Blank 


IRVING CAESAR 
1619 Broadway, New York City 


.copies of SING A 


Address 


| Charge } Remittance Enclosed 


Single Copies, $1.00. Ask for Educational Discount on quantity orders. 


A 
| 
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“What Would You Do?” cones 


Many of the great number of replies to the problem of ‘‘The Over-privileged Child’’ in our October 
issue, were sincere efforts to tell other teachers how such a problem had been successfully handled. 
Others cited parallel problems, but offered no definite solution. From the answers received, the most 
practical, and therefore the most prizeworthy, seems to be the solution sent in by 


Mr. Friend Fairchild, of Drummond, Mich., who writes: 


Doubtless, Edward was a very peculiar boy like 
other children found in our public schools. Last year 
being my first year of teaching, I was called upon to 
handle a similar problem in my school. I believe the 
same method which I used would work in Edward’s 
case. First, I must point out that pupils like Edward 
must have special attention and teachers must be 
careful in promoting primary pupils especially if not 
of age or physically able to carry a higher grade. 
Often a pupil is mentally but not physically able to 
do advance work and this is where teachers must go 
easy. I would tell all my pupils that they are to have 
the same privileges no matter what connection their 
parents had with the school. No pupil would have the 
right to feel superior to the others. I would point 
out that to hold such an attitude was not being a good 
citizen or playmate in our school. I maintain friend- 
liness on the school grounds is a standard to be held 
up before all the pupils and then when it comes to 
the classroom procedure a teacher has a better chance 
to solve a problem. A second point in my plan for 
Edward would be that he must respect the other 
pupils no matter whether rich or poor. To my notion, 
Edward was promoted too soon. Here is what I would 


Every home, every child 


should have a little collection of 


‘Perry ‘Pictures 


“Can't you talk?” 


The cost is trifling: One Cent Each for the 3 x 3% 
size, for 60 or more, assorted as desired. Postpaid. 
Two Cents Each for 30 or more, size 51% x 8. 

Also Miniature Colored Pictures at One Cent and Two Cents 
each for 60 cents’ worth or more. 


Send 15 cents in stamps or coin for Catalogue of 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations and two pictures. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 170, Malden, Mass. 

A customer writes: “I never saw such beautiful pictures as 

yours, and so cheap that any one can get them.” 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 


Send 60 cents for 60 of the 3 x 3% size. We will select 
them for you, if you prefer. 


do: Edward would have to remain in the first grade 
for at least one semester even though he was mentally 
superior to the rest of the first graders, but I would 
give Edward more work each day and at the same 
time I would have the pupils make their own stand- 
ards concerning citizenship and rules for playing. By 
doing this, Edward would be brought down to the level 
of the rest of the first graders. If Edward showed 
improvement the first semester as far as physical 
conditions are concerned and did his work as he had 
been doing, I would promote him at the end of the 
first semester. Thus Edward would be in a class by 
himself, and he would have no reason to be superior 
to any one. Edward would have to continue in this 
grade for two semesters; and it would be explained 
to the rest of the first graders that Edward would 
be in the same grade as they are at the beginning of 
the next year. This would make more work for a teacher, 
but it can be worked out satisfactorily as I have ex- 
perienced this very matter and all has worked out well 
and I didn’t have the aid of another teacher. ... I 
maintain that superior pupils if physically able must 
be given advance work so that they do not become a 
menace to other classmates. 


HOW WE TRAVEL 
IN PICTLARES 


A Poster Story of Transportation — 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


A series of educational travel posters containing twenty- 
four pictures, well drawn and printed in outline on a white 
drawing paper, size 1014” x16", When colored with 
crayon or water color they make most attractive posters. 

The subjects include the first dug out Tree Canoe, the 
Pony, Express, Horse Car, Covered Wagons, Eskimo Dog 
Sleds, Canal Boat, High Wheel Bicycles, the first Steam 
Boat, the first Steam Engine, the first Automobile, the Ox 
Cart, the Old Whaling Ship — and others up to the mod- 
ern modes of transportation, such as Street Cars, Trains, 
Trucks, Air Liners, Dirigibles, etc. 


Twenty-four plates in attractive box. 


Price, postpaid, 75c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


A Curtain for First Grade 
Theatricals 


My First grade children very 
much enjoy “acting out stories.” 
For some of our first efforts we would 
use the entire room for our stage, 
moving about as was necessary. The 
drawback was that some youngsters 
were not able to see and hear the 
players when they used certain 
parts of the room in developing the 
story. Consequently, I decided we 
would have to have a more station- 
ary stage. I stretched wire about six 
and a half feet high as taut as I 
could across the front of the room. 
Next, I took two ordinary bed 


sheets and fastened safety pins at 
one-foot intervals along the sel- 
vedge edges. These pins could be 
sewed to the sheets. My pins fasten 
on to the wire and I now have two 
curtains that can be put up in a 
few minutes, and will slide open and 
shut. 


Instilling the Christmas Spirit 


| rEAcH First Grade in a very 
needy community. Therefore, Christ- 
mas season is both a trial and a joy. 
Knowing that gifts will be scarce in 
most homes, I feel it necessary to 
put more emphasis on the religious 
meaning of Christmas. Last year I 
bought a Nativity scene at the dime 
store. I set it up in the sandtable 
where it immediately became the 
center of attention. The Christmas 
story had more meaning for those 
youngsters as they heard it and 
could see and even feel a tangible 
illustration for it in their own sand- 
table. They even wanted to “play 
the story,’’—which we did. Of course 
we had a brightly decorated Christ- 
mas tree which we lighted now and 


like hast Beginners? Pencils — 


were inimitable,— so it was inevitable they should 
be regarded as the standard of suitability in size and 


service for writing in First Grades: their trade number 


308 


is featured in most lists of supplies to be bought for 
public school use. 


then. We also made small gifts for 
their parents. But I tried to empha- 
size, through all this, the thought of 
love and appreciation prompting the 
giving,—and that, though we might 
have nothing material to give, we 
could still give love and kindness. 
—Donna YADON 


Yard Stick Cover from - 
Oil Cloth Makes Attrac- 
tive Gift 


Tuts makes a_ nice 
project for children. Have 
the children cut two pieces 


¢ 
of oil cloth wide enough and 
long enough to cover a yard 
stick. Sew up sides using 
running stitch. At top 
punch two holes with a 
punch so that string can 
be drawn through, then 


Mother can hang it up. 

Paint little daisies near 

top or just a small design 

with dots and it will look 

more attractive. Any bright colors 

can be used. The furniture stores 
(Continued on page 61) 


School Bureau, 205-J — Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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(Continued from page 59) 


will give away free these yard sticks 
if you ask them. 


Cardboard Range Makes a Nice 
Xmas Gift for Sister 


Cuivpren will enjoy making a 
cardboard range. It is easy to make 
and very inexpensive. Have the 
children take a square cardboard 
box like a shoe box. Take the cover 
off the box and turn the box bottom 
side up. Fasten the cover of the box 
to the back with brass fasteners. 
Glue six bottle caps on where the 
lids usually are on a stove. Paint it 
either gray or light green. The drafts, 
oven and other knobs, should be 
painted in a contrasting color. Little 
sister will enjoy playing with this 


more than if you bought her an ex- 
pensive one. 


Xmas Tree Lamp 


A Xmas tree lamp is simple to 
make and will add to your party at 
Xmas. Children enjoy making them. 
All you need is a few red or green 
large sized gum drops, a red or 
green birthday candle, some life 
savers, a few pipe stem cleaners and 
some small white paper cups. (These 
cups are the smallest size and are 
called souffle cups.) They may be 
purchased in the Ten-Cent Store. 
Also a piece of green construction 
paper. Take two pipe stem cleaners 


For Easel Poster Work... 
Bradley 
Art Colors 


A poster paint in powder 
form tor all art projects of 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 
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and bend them double and stick 
them well into the gum drop. Slip a 
life saver over the four thicknesses of 
the pipe cleaners and let it remain 
about two inches above the gum 
drop. Above the life saver bend each 
end of the pipe cleaners upward so 
that the shade can now be put on. 
Cut the bottom part out of the little 
cups to make the shade and paste 
tiny Xmas trees cut from the green 
construction paper on the shade. 
Slip a red or green candle through 
the life saver and between the pipe 
cleaners. The lamp is complete now 
and ready to be lighted for your 
Xmas party. These make nice favors 
for your party. 


Orange Bags Make Stocking 
Bags for Xmas Trees 


Have the children bring to 
school those net bags that oranges 
and onions come in. Cut them up 
into little bags and into stocking 
bags. Have the children sew them 
with strong thread and tie them at 
the top with ribbon. Fill them with 
candy and nuts for your Xmas trees. 
You can cut them out so that the 
lettering on the bags will not show. 


HELEN C. LARGE 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 


perfect texture, which dries | 


with a dull, satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE 
ECONOMICAL, as they 


f ; that will holda lasting cutting edge 
mix with water and a pint and give complete satisfaction. 
can makes trom one to two A delightfully smooth and easy- 
quarts of colors. cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


FOR EASEL WORK 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 
in kindergarten and primary 


schools they are the perfect 
medium. They appeal to children because the colors 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


are bright, easy to apply and cover large areas quickly. 
They blend perfectly, one color with another, to pro- 
duce a third color. 
Made in twenty-four beautiful colors 
Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FRMOUS 


SINCB 1874 
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Win: the Christmas season 
upon us the flood of children’s books 
reaches its peak. During the winter 
months we can expect to see a list 
of books of a slightly more sub- 
stantial nature, less frankly _in- 
tended to meet entertainment de- 
mands. However, there are some 
titles, especially for the younger 
children, that can well meet not only 
gift and entertainment requirements, 
but may serve usefully to increase 
interest in project work. 


As clever as any bit of work to be 
found is The Streamlined Pig by 
Margaret Wise Brown, illustrated 
in color by Kurt Wiese. If the qual- 
ity of the text falls slightly behind 
the excellence of the illustrations, 
this little book is none the less both 
entertaining to children and likely 
to spur interest in further study of 
time-worn Mr. Pig. Can be recom- 
mended as a gift book. Published 
by Harpers. Price, $1.25. 


A sensitively artistic little book 
is Buffo and Petro by Alison 
Baigrie Alissios, illustrated by The- 
resa Kalab. The story concerns the 
little Greek boy Petro and his little 
pig Buffo. Amusing but a little thin, 
the story is delightfully illustrated 
in three colors. Altogether, a defi- 


Books in Review 


nite flavor is imparted by the author 
and the illustrator, who themselves 
are of Greek extraction. As a gift, 
Buffo and Petro is a good selection, 
but too much practical value is not 
to be expected from it. Published by 
Longmans-Green. Price, $1.50. 


Lasius, The Lucky Ant, a 
pleasing children’s book that is 
both informative and entertaining, 
is a contribution by Nina Frey, 
fairly well-illustrated in black and 
white by Alma W. Froderstrom. 
Lasitus, The Lucky Ant rises above 
the ordinary in that it can impart in 
an interesting way the complex (and 
to humans more or less astonishing) 
life of the ants. For children of the 
primary grades no better choice 
could be made if the teacher is 
looking for informative and pleasing 
reference material that is within 
the grasp of younger children. Pub- 
lished by Dutton. Price, $1.50. 


For very young children Nobody’s 
Mouse is a better than average 
choice. Emma Brock’s story, simply 
but well illustrated by herself, tells 
of a strangely cosmopolitan mouse 
in old New York—Greenwich Village, 
crowded with fruit and vegetable 
stands, organ grinders, dogs, cats 
and macaroni stores. Its originality 
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is enough to 


recommend it as 
a gift book. Published by Knopf. 
$1.75. 


Through the Harbor, From 
Everywhere, a Bobbs-Merrill pub- 
lication, written by Irmengard Eb- 
erle, illustrated by Leonard Weis- 
gard, is a well-told story of the great 
commerce that enters New York 
Harbor and other great _ ports. 
Though not applicable below the 
fourth grade, many primary teachers 
can find good source material in a 
fictional form. Even third graders 
would appreciate the romance of 
the shipping world if it were told to 
them. There are descriptive passages 
well worth reading to children who 
are too young to read the book for 
themselves. Price, $1.50. 


The Cowboy Book, one of the 
latest photographic story-books, 
can be put to good use in a project 
on ranch life. While not sufficiently 
complete for an advanced project, 
the photographs by the authors, 
William Clayton Pryor and Helen 
Sloman Pryor, are excellent. Chil- 
dren like the Pryors’ work. Most 
libraries have it on hand and this 
latest book is certain to be added 
to the collection. Harcourt Brace. 
$1.00. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE 


authorities prefer the Eagle 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees..-ee- 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Insect Allies, by Eleanor King 
and Wellmer Pessels, is excellent 
school material, a good desk book. 
Illustrated with clear, authentic 
photographs, the authors of Insect 
People now turn to the common 
garden insects and demonstrate their 
usefulness to humans. A good study 
of useful and destructive insects, a 
study that strikes close to actual 
home life. Published by Harpers. 
Price, $1.25. 


Other Titles: 


‘“‘Ladies and Gentlemen!’’ 
Said the Ringmaster, story and 
illustrations by Joan Kahn. An 


amusing little gift book for small 
children, containing three stories on 
the circus, the ballet and the sea- 


shore. Many children will find it 
delightful. Published by Knopf. 
Price, $1.50. 


High Up in a Penthouse, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Virginia 
Andrews, is another well-done and 
amusing gift book for younger chil- 
dren. A gay picturized story of city 
life, it can be recommended as a 
gift book. Harpers. $1.25. 


Original poems, 

songs for immedi- 

ate consideration. Send 
poems to 


testi Music Publishers, Ltd. 
Dept. T-38 Toronto, Can. 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo 


mplete education for teaching (4 Prd 

elementary grades, kinder- Car 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 
EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 812R EVANSTON, ILL. 


‘‘Shiver,’’ The Scaredest Dog 
in Town is a clever and original 
story, but opinion will be divided on 
the type of sketches used for illustra- 
tions. Some like the crude type of 
sketch; others do not. We like them. 
A gift book only. Published by 
Julian Messner. Price, $1.50. 


Little Inch-High People by 
Charles Francis Riesner, illustrated 
by George Wolfe, published by 
Junior Progress, New York, has 
received a great deal of favorable 
comment during the past few 
months. One of the few juvenile 
books to interest the motion picture 
industry, Little Inch-High People 
will shortly appear as an animated 
cartoon. Of this book Mr. Angelo 
Patri says, ‘‘Parents go to a deal of 
trouble to teach children morality 
and oftener than not fail because 
they moralize. They speak good 
words, but words are empty sounds 
to children until they are scaled to 
their experiences. ... This story 
carries the truth. It is the product 
of the creative mind—a mixture of 
imagination, reality, and faith whose 
name is beauty.”’ Price, $2.50. 


Not to be missed as a vivid story 
of American store-boat life in 1817 
is Hello, the Boat by Phyllis Craw- 
ford, illustrated by Edward Laning, 
and published by Henry Holt and 
Company. Authentic and complete, 
Hello, the Boat gives the early 
American scene a living intensity 
that few juvenile writers of today 
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achieve. However, it is doubtful 
whether many primary teachers can 
find a great deal of practical class- 
room use for the book. Price, $2.00. 


Two books not to be overlooked 
are Negro Folk Tales and Negro 
Art, Music and Rhyme by Helen 
Adele Whiting, published by The 
Associated Publishers, Washington, 
D. C. Priced at $1.10 each, these 
two little volumes will be helpful to 
many primary teachers. Negro Folk 
Tales is a collection of tales dealing 
with the African versions of how the 
world and people began, myths 
about the wind, animals such as the 
dog, wild boar, and jackal, as well as 
three American Negro tales. The 
tales have the flavor of having been 
retold hundreds upon hundreds of 
times, and read well to children. 
Negro Art, Music and Rhyme 
treats African handicraft such as 
leather work, pottery, tanning, weav- 
ing, etc., in a manner that young 
children can understand. Part II 
of the book gives several American 
Negro songs, dances and rhymes. 


These two books that might go 
unnoticed may well serve as useful 
project material. The illustrations 
are by Lois Mailou Jones. 


Children of the Golden Queen 
is a more informative, factual treat- 
ment of the honeybee. It is illus- 
trated by photographs showing the 
whole life process of the bees. A few 
teachers will find this a helpful desk 
book. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DERRY KRINDERGARTERN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


e Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground 
teaching, and for training children in the home. 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 


tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for Booklet, “‘Training Children.” 
—" HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK 


SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


410 U.S NATL. BANK BLDG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


WILLIAM RUFFER Pu D. Mae 


DENVER. COLO 


Established 1906 


We Enroll — Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 


r $1.50. Copyright Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure 


Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,"” free to members. 50c to 


non-members. Every teacher needs it. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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INSTRUCTOR 


Full-Color Prints 
of 100 Favorite 
Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES 
Large Prints (For the Teacher) 


These large prints are accurate color re- 
productions of the original paintings and are 
particularly adapted for classroom display, 
and for framing if desired. Each print is 
mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% 
inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy 
art paper. On the inner pages of the folder 
are printed the story of the picture, story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sug- 
gestions to the teacher, etc. 

30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 
Cents, Each, Prepaid. 


Miniature Prints (For Pupils) 


These miniature prints, on sheets size 34 
x 444 inches, reproduce the colors of the orig- 
inal paintings with the same fidelity as the 
large Instructor prints described above. 

2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. 
Minimum order 50 Cents. 


20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a 
dozen or more of a subject. 


1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more as- 
sorted as desired. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 Full-Color Miniature Prints—one of each 
of the 100 subjects illustrated and listed on 
this page—FOR ONLY $1.00, PREPAID. 


Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of = 
the 100 famous paintings illus- 
trated at left and listed be- 
low. The study of each pic- STUDIES 
ture includes: the story of the or FAMOUS 
picture, the story of the artist, PAINTINGS 
suggested questions to ask the 
pupils in regard to the picture, 
and a small reproduction of 
the painting. There is a con- 
venient index and a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 
104 pages, size 7 x 10% inch- 
es. Heavy paper covers. Price 
50 cents, postpaid. 


List of Subjects 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight— 
Bonheur [ seer 

Dignity and Impudence—Land- 

Ihe Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 

U. Frigate Constitution— 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson 


The Flying Cloud—Patterson 2 The Angelus—Millet The Old Water Mill Hob 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo bema 
Road Through the Trees— i Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 8 Children of the Sea—Israels 
Corot 55 The Jester—Hals The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
The Storeroom—De_ Hooch Avenue at Middelharnis— Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
Madonna of the Magnificat— Hobbema Rembrandt 
Botticelli Children of Charles I—Van f Northeaster—Homer { Sarto 
Interior of a Cottage—Israels bye 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
George Washington—Stuart 58 The Valley Farm—Constable $3 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasques 
The Money Counter—Murillo 59 Columbus—Del Piombo ‘ The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn— Feeding Her Birds—Millet 30 Icebound—Metcalf $5 The Blessing—Chardin 
Couse { Homer The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 31 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— S86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
The Lookout—‘‘All’s Well’’— The Grand Canal, Venice— Raphael Bringing Home the Newborn 
The Windmill—Ruysdael Turner 32 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- Calf—Millet 
The Return of the Mayflower 7 The Rail Splitter—Ferris quez $ The Pastry Eaters——Murillo 
—Boughton Return to the Farm—Troyon ‘3 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 89 Childhood—Perrault 
Sir Galahad—Watts Autumn—Mauve 34 Spring—Corot Fairy Tales—Shannon 
Baby Stuart—Van Dyck The Gleaners—Millet to Church- 
Spring—Mauve ’arning—Home 1e Spinner—Maes oughton 
The Helping Hand—Renouf Se eee, 37 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet meer 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
Madonna of the Chair— ist’s Mother—Whistle 8 Mill Pond—Inness { Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
Raphael The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 39 The Pictograph—Alexander 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
The Cook—Chardin { Millais 5 Harp of the W inds—Martin The Market Cart-Gainsborough Humane Society—Landseer 
The Boyhood of Raleigh— The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose 
Sackville Children—Hoppner Madame LeBrun and Daugh- Filippo Lippi Sargent 
A_ Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn ter—Vigee-LeBrun The Whistling Boy—Duveneck f A Holiday—Potthast 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 8 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage Erasmus—Holbein 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land- 
Washington Crossing the Del- 9 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt 
aware—Leutze The Blue Boy—Gainsborough Flower Girl in Holland-- 
Detail of Sistine Madonna— Portrait of the Artist—Rem- Hitchcock 
Raphael brandt 


BNO 


to 


te 


Fighting ‘‘Temeraire’’— 
Turner 
The Escaped Cow—Dupre 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


GA 
EE Available in Both Sizes---Large Prints and Miniatures 
4 
als 8 
SS. 


NEXT MONTH 


DIORAMAS are used by the 

United States Department of Labor 
for use of Safety Conferences, State 
Fairs and large Expositions. Dio- 
ramas are used for Industry—and 
next month’s AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
presents, through the ingenuity of 
ALICE HAWTHORNE—Dractical, work- 
able Dioramas for vivifying Febru- 
ary holidays—St. Valentine, Lincoln, 
Washington — in your primary 
grades. Miss HAWTHORNE’s article 
includes all details for the successful 
making of individual Dioramas—a 
new type of activity in which every 
child will participate with enthusi- 
asm. 
VALENTINE projects are prom- 
inent in the February issue—in de- 
signs to color, activities in original 
construction work, even blackboard 
Valentines, and, a real novelty, 
Valentines that Walk! . . . Louise 
TeEssIN includes a Valentine song, 
also Little Gift Valentines to make. 
HELEN House contributes a bright 
array of Valentine motifs for the 
lower grades. RuTH HADLEY is spon- 
sor of Valentine blackboard designs, 
and Epvina CAHILL creates Valen- 
tines that walk. Bess BrucE CLEAVE- 
LAND presents simple designs in 
Valentine blackboard borders. 


But all is not Valentines! You’ll like 
Miss TeEssIn’s new Health Poster and Feb- 
ruary calendar; ALIcE HANTHORN’s Polar 
Bear study and other seasonal pages; ZETA 
Brown’s “filling station”’ picture study and 
activity; Miss CLEAVELAND’s new Number 
Work lessons; and the numerous pages of 
varied types of primary art work and activi- 
ties. 

A new pantomime for kindergarten and 
first grade—POLLY PUT THE KETTLE 
ON—by Susanne Myers will bring joy to 
little folks. Good Health, Safety and Citizen- 
ship are stressed in missing word jingles 
from VARADINE Moore; a trip to Mexico 
with study of that country is contributed 
by Emma JANE LEIGH; an industrial dramati- 
zation, ‘““THOSE PUZZLING THREADS,” 
by JENNIE B. Porrer, traces the origin of 
children’s garments; and CAROLYN TOWLE 
provides another of her interesting, con- 
structive dramatizations—the title: THE 
VALENTINE STORE. Effective method 
in Pictures with Paper and Paste is offered 
by FLorRENCE STEVENS; MAuDE M. GRANT 
brings us a splendid George Washington 
article and activity. .. 


In “THE CLEARING GROUND,” 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE gives interesting, 
constructive answers to a group of questions 
on reading and other primary subjects... 
The prize winner in the December What 
Would You Do? contest is announced in 
February, and a new problem presented. . . 
Tested Schoolroom Helps bring more smart 
suggestions for stimulating interest in the 
February anniversaries. More and shorter 
stories of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD excellence 
will brighten the Story Hour. . . You will 
be glad to meet the February number— 
and it will come to you early in January. 
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COVER 
“Lisa, the Ski Baby’”’ (See Cover- 


/SEAT WORK 
|LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Picture Story, Page 53) 
| Number Seat Work Pages 14, 15 
SNOW LAND 
Frontispiece Page 3| BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
| Number Seat Work Page 13 
SOCIAL SCIENCE Nature Study Reading Cards Page 16 
ALICE HANTHORN MAUDE M. GRANT 
4 | Lessons on the Calendar Page 24 
ur-Bearing Animals age AL 1 
Signs of the Month Page ee — 


Food for Winter Birds Page 


ZETA I. BROWN 
The Adventures of Peter and 


7| STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Thomas Page 8 “‘Happy New Year, Mrs. Goose!’’ Page 47 
Picture Story Lesson—‘‘Does Tuffy 
Like Milk?” Page 11 HELEN BOYD 


“Prince Provoking”’ Page 49 

ACTIVITIES FOR JANUARY 
ALICE HAWTHORNE HELEN FEDICORD 
The January Sky—Winter Magic Little Doctor Doris Page 50 

Activities Page 26 

FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 

LOUISE D. TESSIN The Story of Lisa, the Ski Baby Page 53 
New Year’s Greetings Page 38 
Paper Cutting Page 39 | ARTICLES 
Lesson in Perspective Page 40 


| NELLE C. WESKAMP 


Arithmetic, The Land of ‘Play 
Page 42 Like”’ 


HELEN HOUSE 


June in January Page 23 


8’s on ICE Page 43 
| MARY GARDNER 
ROSE GLENN 
The Artist’s Course of the Primary 
Health Posters Page 46 | Department Page 34 
__| ARDEN F. GIBBS 
sens = ages 54, 55 Unit Study in the Rural School Page 35 
DRAMATIZATIONS 
|W. A. STIGLER 
CAROLYN TOWLE How It is Done in Texas Page 44 
The Uninvited Guests—A Book 
Play Page 18 | MUSIC 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR Bell Song—Annie Frances Wild Page 30 
One Day in a Grocery Store Page 19 | The Snowman—Annie Frances 
ild Page 30 
SUSANNE MYERS | Ice Skating is Nice Skating— 
Simple Simon—A Pantomime Page 22 | Erving 


My Snowman—Louise D. Tessin Page 32 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
The Song of the Vegetable Plate Page 52 | THE CLEARING GROUND 


Street Crossing Page 63 
JANUARY ART SUGGESTIONS 
LOUISE D. TESSIN Pages 36,40 POETRY 

ART AND POSTER PROJECTS | 


Old Man Winter—Louise Price Bell Page 21 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Building an Eskimo Igloo 
Eskimo Borders 


| Teaching Problems with Practical 
Solutions—Florence Piper Tuttle Page 28 


Page 17 TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS 


Page 41 Page 57 
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January Calendar Page 25 
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